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Review of the Month 


i ev 26th ordinary session of the National Diet adjourned on 
May 19 after the extension by one day. The last-minute ex- 
tension was made necessary to obtain the House of Councillors’ 
approval of the controversial smaller enterprises organization 
26TH DIET bill. Despite the extension, however, the bill 
SESSION CLOSES eventually failed to secure the okay by the 
Upper House which referred it to the next 
Diet session for further scrutiny. As stated in this space last 
month, the 26th Diet session was extremely quiet. With the ses- 
sion about to close, the Socialist Party introduced the non-con- 
fidence motion against the Kishi Cabinet to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 17, but this motion was defeated by a vote of 
249 to 151. As the reasons for the presentation of the non-con- 
fidence motion, the Opposition gave the following reasons: 1) The 
Kishi Cabinet should be held responsible for an easy-going per- 
spective on the basis of which it compiled the fiscal 1957 national 
budget. With this budget in operation, the balance of Japan’s in- 
ternational payments has become aggravated and the Japanese 
economy is facing a crisis; 2) Prime Minister Kishi, while preach- 
ing the need of banning atomic and. hydrogen bombs, irre- 
sponsibly declared that the possession of nuclear weapons would 
be justifiable for self-defense; 3) The Kishi Cabinet has dis- 
closed a reactionary stand in its labor policy as well attested to 
by measures taken for the punishment of workers involved in 
the spring offensive and other latest labor issues; 4) Prime 
Minister Kishi is continuing to adhere to an excessively pro- 
American policy. The whole nation is afraid that the Prime 
Minister’s forthcoming visit to Washington may result in his 
promises for the induction of nuclear weapons, armaments ex- 
pansion and the dispatch of Japanese “‘troops’”’ overseas; 5) The 
Kishi Cabinet is endeavoring to inaugurate the constitution re- 
search council despite the fact that the early revision of the Con- 
stitution has now become impossible with the Socialists control- 
ling more than a third of the seats in both Houses. Such an 
attitude of the Cabinet is unconstitutional. The strongly-worded 
non-confidence motion, however, proved of little consequence ex- 
cept that it marked the last showdown of the Socialist Party to 
clarify its stand in attacks on the Government. Although the 
26th Diet session covered a long period of 151 days, the parlia- 
mentary proceedings were smoothly conducted through negotia- 
tions between the Liberal-Democratic and Socialist Parties, a fact 
unexemplified since the war’s termination, as all postwar Diet 
sessions were always marked without exception with uncontroll- 
able rows. Why, then, was the Diet session so apathetically 
quiet ? Several reasons account for this phenomenon. 

First, the Government apparently refrained as much as pos- 
sible from introducing to the session the bills irritating to the 
Socialists. The Kishi Cabinet, taking over the reins of govern- 
ment from the Ishibashi Cabinet while the Diet was in session, 
had many weak spots against attacks by the Opposition, Hence, 


it was compelled to give up the introduction to the 
Diet some of major bills already earmarked for the 


26th session, including the textbook bill, the revision , 


bill of three labor laws, the bill for protection of 
official secrets and the National Personnel Authority 
abolition bill. Second, the great enthusiasm with 
which the Japanese people wanted the fiscal 1957 
budget bill carrying a ¥100,000 million tax cut plan 
to be approved weakened the Socialist stand. The 
Socialists were well aware of the disadvantage of 
frontally opposing the budget bill backed by the 
masses. Third, the Socialists were disabled from 
highlighting the spring labor offensive issue in Diet 
debates for the reason that Sohyo’s spring offensive 
was extremely unpopular among people. The So- 
_ cialists decided to suspend all parliamentary de- 
liberations on the day when the Government an- 
nounced the punishments of workers responsible for 
the spring labor offensive, but had to rescind this 
decision on the following day. This quick about- 
face by the Socialists, although partly attributable 
to the need of expediting deliberation on a supple- 
mentary budget providing for the wage hikes for 
public servants, was more fundamentally due to the 
fear that the Socialists otherwise might be blamed 
for abandoning Diet deliberation for the sake of the 
spring labor offensive. 

Discussions at the 26th Diet session were pivoted 
on two major subjects—inflationary repercussions of 
the fiscal 1957 budget and nuclear weapons. Through- 
out the session, the Socialists continued attacking 
the fiscal 1957 budget, based on the so-called ex- 
panding equilibrium and featuring a 100,000 million 
tax cut and ¥100,000 million spending for key ad- 
ministrative measures, as inevitably conducive to 
inflationary repercussions, while the Government took 
every occasion available to deny such a possibility. 

Prime Minister Kishi, understoodly opposed to 
the possession of nuclear weapons, declared in the 
House of Councillors on May 7 that the possession 
of nuclear weapons for self-defense purposes would 
not be theoretically unconstitutional. At the House 
of Representatives on May 15, the Prime Minister 
further stated that many and various weapons might 
be manufactured in the future under the name of 
nuclear weapons and that it would be going too far 
to call all of them unconstitutional. He added that 
the sphere of the right of self-defense should con- 
form to technical progress, although he denied the 
possession of nuclear weapons such as atomic and 
hydrogen bombs. 


pene Minister Nobusuke Kishi left Tokyo by air on 
May 20 for his goodwill tour of six Southeast Asian 
countries (Burma, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Thailand 
and Nationalist China). He is scheduled to be back 
to Tokyo on June 4 in time 
for his second goodwill tour, 
this time to the United States, 
which will take him away from Japan from June 16 


KISHI’S 
GOODWILL TOURS 
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through July 1. Prior to his departure on the South- 


east Asian tour, Prime Minister Kishi on May 16 
touched upon the objects of his goodwill tours in 


_ statements made before both Houses. Concerning his 


visits to Southeast Asian countries, Mr. Kishi declared 
that he would talk with the leaders of these countries 
on the promotion of friendly relations, economic f 
cooperation and cultural interchanges. In connec- — 
tion with his visit to Washington, the Prime Minister 
stressed that the keynote of Japan’s diplomatic policy 
to maintain and promote relations of friendly col- 
laboration with the United States would remain entirely 
unchanged, but added that it might be said that U.S.- 
Japan relations have entered upon a new phase now 
that Japan has restored relations with the Soviet Union 
and has been allowed to join the United Nations. 
Mr. Kishi also said that, on the basis of these new ~ 
developments, he would like to have frank and 
unbiased talks with the leaders of the Washington 
Government. 

In his statements before both Houses, Mr. Kishi 
reiterated, as he had stressed frequently before, that 
he would not be proceeding to the United States to 
take up any concrete problems with U.S. authorities. 
Mr. Kishi was apparently speaking the truth, as all 
problems outstanding between Japan and the United 
States are not of the nature to be easily settled by 
overnight negotiations. On the other hand, the re- 
percussions his visit to Washington may create on 
Japan’s domestic politics are certainly far-reaching, 
as his U.S. tour is bound to be utilized as a prelude 
to a political change here. Mr. Kishi’s tours abroad 
may not bring any concrete results, but his personal 
contact with the leaders of the countries he would 
visit will be in itself a big plus to Japan’s future diplo- 
matic dealings. It is very likely that Mr. Kishi will 
try to formulate his new policies on the basis of his 
“‘findings’’ in the course of his goodwill tours. He 
will also reorganize his Cabinet and rejuvenate his 
party personnel soon after his return from the tours. 
What will come next, in the minds of the majority 
of the Japanese people, will be the dissolution of the 
House of Representatives. This will be a step neces- 
sary for cementing the party organization and retain- 
ing the reins of government. This expectation is 
shared by the Socialists. The Socialist Party at the 
central executive meeting on May 18 predicted that 
the Kishi Government would dissolve the Lower 
House and hold a general election probably in July 
through September and decided to take necessary 
steps to name its candidates for the forthcoming 
election. Meanwhile, Mr. Takeo Miki, Secretary- 
General of the Liberal-Democratic Party, refuting 
this view by the Socialists, told a press conference 
in Osaka on May 24 that a general election would 
not come before the spring of 1958 at the earliest. 


Wwe the spring labor offensive now over, the 
Government is still in trouble with trade unions 
over the? punishment of workers responsible for 
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“offensive behaviors.”** The Government on May 9 
SPRING OFFENSIVE announced its formula to 
& GOVERNMENT punish responsible persons 

for the spring offensive, and 
this announcement was immediately countered by 


_ the Public Corporation and Government Enterprise 


4 
, 


Workers Union (Korokyo) which resorted to “‘strug- 
gle actions’’ on May 11 and 12. No real harm, how- 
ever, resulted as all trade unions, with the lone ex- 
ception of National Railway workers, remained com- 
paratively quiet. Even National Railway workers 
did not go beyond deranging freight car diagrams 
and the passenger train program was not particularly 
affected. Trade unions bluffed that they would 
go on a large-scale strike if the punishment plan 
was announced, but they proved extremely weak- 


-kneed when the Government actually made public 


its punishment plan, apparently because they could 


- not disregard the consensus of public opinion. Sohyo 


announced that it would sponsor a long-range strug- 
gle against punishments in three waves with the first 
due to start from mid-June, the second from mid- 
October and the third from late November. In view 
of the Sohyo plan to conduct the first wave together 


-with the summer labor offensive, the second wave 


in conjunction with the struggle for minimum wages 
and the third wave parallel with the demand for 
year-end allowances, however, no full-fledged strug- 
gle against punishments is bound to take place. 
Rather, the struggle is to be undertaken as a sup- 
plement to regular annual labor offensives. It may 
thus been seen that the Sohyo-sponsored struggle 


- opposing punishments of workers responsible for 


spring offensive is destined to be left half-done for the 
sole reason that Sohyo leaders have finally become 
aware that workers would not follow their orders 
for action only for opposing punishments. It appears 
that the majority of union members are unwilling to 
pursue the opposition to punishments alone as the 
exclusive goal for action, although they may well take 
part in struggles for higher wages or term-end allow- 
ances. In other words, Sohyo has finally become 
alive that the economic struggle should be the key 
to make unionists act in concert as there is a limit 
to any struggle exclusively marked against the 
punishment program. 

With the support of public opinion to its aid, the 
Government should now be determined to take the 
occasion to put a perpetual end to any illegal ac- 
tions by trade unions. Retaliatory struggles should 
not be feared. It is not the way of the government 
of a law-abiding nation to tolerate illegal strikes. 
Departure from duty for long intervals during office 
hours on the ground of the so-called ‘‘workshop ral- 
lies’’ certainly falls within the purview of ‘‘action 
disturbing to normal business functioning’’ prohibited 
under the provisions of the Public Corporation and 
Government Enterprise Workers Law. It is, there- 
fore, only natural that those who planned and spon- 
sored such actions should be properly punished, The 
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Government must be more self-confident in its stand. 
In a democratic country, the people should be the 
administrator and the Government is its delegate. 
Japan is by no means a dictatorial nation, and its 
present government is a regime created by the free 
and equal exercise of political rights by men and 
women over 20 years. The Government is free to 
punish law-breakers without least reserve. * (Refer 
to “‘Labor’’-P. 316). 


Fa elevation of the official discount rate by the 
Bank of Japan has come as a big jolt to econo- 
mic circles.* The collapse of share quotations is a 
quick reaction. As Governor Masamichi Yamagiwa 
TIGHTENING OF of the Bank of Japan stated, 
MONEY the discount rate was raised in 
order to curb excessive invest- 
ment operation, as reckless investments, which have 
already aggravated the balance of international pay- 
ments, threatened to further cripple Japan’s econo- _ 
mic operations. According to the Bank of Japan, 
new loans extended by all banks throughout the 
country for equipment investments during fiscal 1956 
totalled *349,772 million, nearly double the equiva- 
lent loans of ¥184,540 million accommodated in fis- 
cal 1955. This increase, which was a new postwar 
high, was also in excess of the past peak of ¥201,- 
300 million in fiscal 1953 when equipment investment 
spending waS most active in the past, well indica- 
tive of phenomenal animation of equipment invest- 
ments last year. The swelling of new equipment 
investments would naturally compel imports to in- 
crease, and the balance of international payments 
would begin to worsen if the rising pace of exports 
fails to overtake the increasing tempo of imports. 
This situation has begun to mark Japan’s foreign 
trade in recent months. In the first four months 
this year, Japan’s international accounts slipped into 
the red to the amount of $188 million, a striking 
contrast to the corresponding period in: 1956 when 
the balance ran into the black to the total of $179 
million. Production, on the other hand, has expanded 
markedly due to new erections and expansions of 
production equipments. The Economic Planning 
Board revealed that industrial production in fiscal 
1956 (mining and manufacturing inclusive) increased 
some 22.0% over fiscal 1955 as compared with the 
estimated 14% gain registered in 1955 over 1954, 
The hike was particularly notable for heavy indus- 
tries including machinery which leaped about 53%. 
Such a production boost in fiscal 1956 was overall 
for all branches. With production so swiftly up, it 
is only natural that strains should come to affect 
some branches of the national economy and it was 
generally considered necessary to slacken the pace 
of production expansion. In this sense, the tight 
money measure adopted by the Bank of Japan through 
the elevation of the discount rate is hailed by eco- 
nomic circles as a welcome stitch in time, * (Refer 
to ‘Money & Banking’’-P. 282), 


Business 


Production:——Production continued to fare well 
into March with the overall index (mining and 
manufacturing inclusive) standing at 278.5 (based on 
the 1950 average), marking a gain of 3.1% over the 
February index. The March advance was solely 
attributable to the active showing of the manufactur- 
ing group whose index registered 308.0, a hike of 
3.9% over February while the mining group marked 
a loss of 4.5% due chiefly to the shortage of power 
supply and prolonged strikes by coal and metal 
miners. Meanwhile, the index of mining and manu- 
facturing production for fiscal 1956 (April, 1956 to 
March, 1957) stood at 257.9, marking a comfortable 
boost of 23.9% over the fiscal. 1955 equivalent, ac- 
cording to the Ministry of International Trade & 
Industry. Of major industrial branches, shipbuild- 
ing topped the list of gainers with the advance of 
95.0% while machinery and railway rolling stock 
came next with gains reaching some 50.0%. Re- 
sponsible for the notable increases of these branches 
were a phenomenal boom of ship exports and the 
noteworthy activation of plant-equipment investments 
throughout 1956. 

1, MARCH PRODUCTION INDICES 


(1950=100) 
Against Fiscal Against 
March, Feb 1956 Fiscal 
1957 1957 Average 1955 
Average 

Mining-Manufacturing «++*++++ 278.5 103.1 257.9 123.9 
Mining «+++- seececceccscesees 135.5 95.5 137.0 112.2 
Manufacturing ++++ssseees cress 308.0 103.9 282.8 125.3 
Tron & Stee] sssesecesesees 266.2 105.1 242.9 120.0 
Non-Ferrous Metals +++++e++ 224.3 101.5 208.0 120.5 
Machinerys++esesesesceess ae 375.1 102.1 317.4 154.2 
Steel Ships -ssesesesesseeee 762.2 100.0 641.7 154.9 
Rolling Stocks «eeeesseees 193.9 100.0 172.7 146.6 
Textiles: +coccccccscseseveee 337.5 100.3 318.4 124.3 
Paper & Pulp seessereseenes 327.8 107.9 298.7 116.2 
Chemicals ++++- eee eeceseneee 263.2 102.9 255.9 120.1 
Pharmaceuticals «++++++e+e++ 1,043.7 100.0 938.8 103.3 
Oil Products «++eesesseeees 638.5 116.3 529.4 127.0 
Ceramics seecssceeceeseees « 258.1 108.2 230.2 122.7 
Rubber Goods+e++seseseees es 7.0 113.0 193.4 127.0 
Leather Goods +++-- seeeeese 292.7 103.8 281.6 115.9 
Daily Necessaries +++e+se+++ 251.5 103.4 237.1 115.9 
Lumber «eeeecceseses serene 173.9 100.0 168.8 107.9 
Foodstuffs: +ss++se. seeeeseee 196.8 101.9 206.9 104.4 
Tobacco sseeseeseeseeee se 138.6 99.6 143.2 99.0 

Source: MITI. 


Consumer Demand:—A phenomenal activity of 
plant-equipment investments in 1956 was fully de- 
monstrated by a noteworthy increase in orders for 
machinery. As another instance, Bank loans for new 
plant-equipment funds during the fiscal year under 
review totalled ¥ 349,700 million, more than doubling 
the similar loans e&tended during fiscal 1955 at 
¥184,500 million, according to the Bank of Japan. 
Particularly brisk were bank loans accommodated 
to manufacturers of coal and petroleum products 
which increased 9.6 fold in fiscal 1956 over fiscal 
1955. Equally energetic were hikes of bank loans to 
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chemical fibres (up 4.4 fold) and chemicals (up 3.2 
fold). Gains of bank loans to machinery manufac- 
turers (including electric machines) were also con- 
siderable. Such increases in loans for plant-equip- 
ment investments, however, appear bound to wane 
or to hit the ceiling at least in the near future due 
to restrictive measures being adopted by the Govern- 
ment. With Japan’s foreign currency holdings dwin- 
dling sharply due to the sharp increase in imports, 
the Bank of Japan on May 8 announced the overall 
2 rin boost of its money rates. This step by the Central 
Bank is expected to spur up the money rates of city 
banks, and this will eventually damp plant-equipment 
investment operations. General consumer demand, 
on its part, has been making a fair showing. For in- 


100 


2. DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


1955 1956 
—4 _———_ 
100 Indices 100 Indices 
cae A year ees 

santiicn me as 100) ‘Million ae 00) 
August eecseeses 142.4 102.7 178.2 125.1 
September -+++++ 124.5 111.9 156.5 125.7 
October -++e+ee6 173.7 100.4 208.8 120.2 
November +++++- 195.3 112.4 235.2 120.4 
December -e+e++ 410.2 111.6 S2acui 128.2 
January «seeses+ 145.8 113.6 172.3 118.2 
February +++++- 145.3 120.4 176.0 121.1 
Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist from MITI figures. 


3. INDICES OF MANUFACTURERS’ INVENTORIES 
(1950 average—100) 


Feb., March see sees 
1957 1957 1957 1956 
Mining-Manufacturing «+++++++ 144.1 142.4 98.8 pias. 
Mining eescccscsscecccceees 51.8 49.8 96.1 12207 
Manufacturing ++s+seeseeeees 155.9 154.2 98.9 111.9 
Tron & Steelesseseseeseeee 164.8 162.5 98.6 102.3 
Non-ferrous Metals «++++. 86,1 83.5 97.0 129.9 
Machinery «esesecceseses 191.0 177.0 92.7 119.0 
Textilessscececsccsassesess 128.6 140.2 109.0 134.2 
Paper, Pulp sseeeeeeeesees 203.5 204.5 100.7 66.2 
Chemical eeecsccccseceeee 289.6 243,2 86.1 112.2 
Petroleum, Coal Products+- 165.9 157.5 94.9 92.7 
Ceramics sessssseseeceeee 125.2 1216 96.7 94.8 
Rubber Goods eseeeeseeees 191.8 217.7 113.5 110.3 
Hides, Leathers ++seseeees 112.0 106.5 95.1 99.0 
Others secsecesscessesees 108.8 104,2 95.8 139.5 


Source: MITI. 
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stance, department store sales for February totalled 
some ¥17,600 million, registering a gain of 21.1% 


7 


over the like month a year ago. Taking the sales 


_ of department stores in the Tokyo metropolitan area 


alone, the proceeds in March and April were up 
24.4% and 17.6%, respectively, over the like months 
a year before. The money rate boost has come just 
_ to put a brake to the excessive run of a business 


boom and since it will serve more to place business 


- on a sounder basis for a stabilized advance. 


Inventories :—With plant-investment spending 
extremely active until the inauguration of a new tight 
money policy, exports and domestic consumer 
demands fared well. Hence, the volume of inven- 
tories of manufactured goods failed to make any 
noteworthy gain despite the brisk tempo of produc- 
tion. For instance, inventories in the hands of 
manufacturers as of March were 1.2% less than a 


month ago, although up 12.2% over a year ago 


when the stocks were exceptionally low. The same 
was the case with stocks held by merchants includ- 
ing wholesalers which stood 24.0% up over a year 
ago, partly because some merchants were hasty in 
stocking operations in goods with good sales in pro- 
-spect. As compared with stocks of manufactured 
goods, inventories of raw materials were increasing 
at a faster pace with the March-end total marking 
a sharp increase of 46.0% overa year ago. Of such 
stocked raw materials, imported raw materials bulged 
most conspicuously with the March figure 61.0% 
larger than a year ago due principally to active im- 
ports in recent months. 


Prices:—Prices began to soften somewhat in April 
after a continuous hike, although limited in scale, 
since the turn of the year. Responsible for the latest 
phenomenon was the advent of delivery seasons of 
perishables including fish and greens while the 
weakening of the prices of textile goods offered 
another damper. Quotations of textile goods have 
been soft for some time due to overproduction. For 
instance, the month-end inventories of textile goods 
in the hands of manufacturers as of March this year 
were more than 34.0% larger than a year before 
while the stocks held by merchants were also some 
32.0% up. Under the impact of such deterrents, the 
prices of consumer goods as of April this year were 
comfortably below the equivalents a year ago. The 
prices of producer goods, on the contrary, remained 
strong, with the March average up more than 11.0% 
over a year ago on the strength of the overall bulge 
of key products such as building materials (up about 
20.0%), metals, fuels (including petroleum and coal 
and machinery (all up about 10.0%). Thus, the over- 
all average of wholesale prices in April, this year 
stood 7.6% higher than a year ago. With the sup- 
plies of building materials, coal, petroleum and 
machinery not expected to increase sharply in the 
near future, their wholesale prices are due to con- 
tinue stiff. On the other hand, the prices of metals 
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Wholesale Pric 


(June, 1950=1 


(inclusive of iron-steel and non-ferrous metals) have 
been tending downward since last autumn, and this 
phenomenon is likely to brake the price march of 
machinery. The restraint on demands bound to re- 
sult from the new tight-money measures by the Go- 
vernment will also tend to curb the prices of pro- 
ducer goods from hiking further. 


4. WHOLESALE PRICE INDICES 
(June, 1950=100) 


April,  Sept., April, Dees: — 

Ld ? 

1956 1956 1957 1956 1956 

Total Average -++e+e+5 161.4 170.9 173.7 101.6 1,7.6 
Foodstuffs -++++s+eeeee 151.2 149.4 158.1 105.8 104.6 
Textiles «sscccseeccere 94.3 92.1 89.8 97.5 95.3 
Fuels «eeccescccsevcce 162.7 164.8 179.9 109.2 110.6 
Metals-+-cssscsccceces PREY 6 338.5 304.0 89.8 110.3 
Machinery -+++-+s+ese+e 182.9 188.7 199.5 105.7 109.1 
Building Materials ---- 210.5 225.0 252.3 112.1 119.9 
Chemicals «-++s-seeeeeee 105.5 106.1 109.0 102.7 103.3 
Sundries ++esseccessece 135.8 133.8 139.8 104.5 102.9 
Producers Goods++++++ 17353 140.2 192.6 102.2 111.1 
Consumer Goods:-+++++ 188.4 139.8 140.1 100.2 99.9 
Investment Goods «+++ 245.0 283.2 225.6 112.5 97.3 


As of mid-month, 
Economic Planning Board. 


Note: 
Source: 


Living Cost:—The consumer price index in 
March was slightly up 1.0% over the February in- 
dex chiefly because of the hike of food items, and 
the overall average also eclipsed a year ago by 
2.0% chiefly because of the comfortable gains of the 
light-fuel and housing expenses. The gain, com- 
paratively wide, was due to the standstill of the 
prices of consumer goods from the early part of 
1956 in contrast to the notable hike of producer 
goods. With the new tight-money measures in 
operation, wholesale prices are expected to soften 
further, particularly for consumer goods. The rising 
tone of the housing expense is particularly bound 
to weaken with the consumer price index due to dip 
further within a limited range. 


5. TOKYO CONSUMER PRICE INDICES 


(1951=100) 

Against Against 

ee oe fh Feb., March 
1957 1956 
Total Average -s+eseseee 119.4 120.6 101.0 102.0 
Foodstuffs : 116.6 101.9 101.8 
Staple- +++. ae < 121.5 100.3 100.0 
Non-staples++e+s+-se 110.9 114.1 102.9 102.9 
Clothing +eeecsceeeee 82.7 82.7 100.0 101.5 
Light-Fuel-++eseecsees 148.4 146.5 98.7 105.5 
Housing: ++eesecssceees 145.0 145.8 100.6 105.0 
Miscellaneous «++++ee« 142.2 142.1 99.9 101,0 


Source: Bureau of Statistics, Prime Minister’s Office. 
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Money and Banking 


Official Rate Up;—The Bank of Japan on May 
7 announced the elevation of its official discount 
rate by 0.2 sen to 2.3 sen per diem per ¥100, effec- 
tive as from May 8. Close attention was attached to 
the present step by the Central Bank as it came with- 
in the short period of less than 50 days after the last 
raise of 0.1 sen enforced as from March 20. As shown 
in Table 1, the new discount rate boost is applicable 
to all items with the lone exception of export bills 
discounting which has been favored for promoting 
export trade. The attitude of the Bank of Japan in 
connection with the latest discount rate elevation was 
clear and definite, as well noted from the statement 
made by Governor Yamagiwa right after the announce- 
ment of the new step. He said: ‘“The Bank of Japan 
aims at having city money rates to go up in the wake 
of the hike of the official discount rate so that in- 
vestment demand may be damped and domestic 
demand may be curbed to the eventual improvement 
of the balance of international accounts.’’ Mr. Yama- 
giwa, however, clarified that the new official discount 
rate would be elastically enforced by declaring: ““The 
present boost of the official discount rate does not 
by any means mark the start of the high money rate 
policy and the rate will be lowered as soon as possible 
when the balance of international accounts get 
improved.’ This statement by Governor Yamagiwa 
was generally welcomed by financial and industrial 
circles concerned as the attitude of the Bank of Japan 
in the past few years remained discouragingly im- 
mobile in the face of successive economic transitions 
and the lack of ‘‘maneuverability’’ of the Bank’s 
monetary system was generally criticized. The un- 
expectedly early decision of the Bank of Japan to 
elevate the official discount rate again was due to 
the recent aggravation of the balance of Japan’s in- 
ternational accounts and the resultant dwindling of 
Japan’s foreign currency holdings. With Japanese ex- 
port trade, although still active, threatening to hit 
the ceiling on one hand and her imports mounting 
sharply on the other, the foreign currency holdings 
registered a sharp shrinkage of $329 million during 
the short period of only four months from $1,435 
million as at the close of 1956 to $1,106 million as of 
the end of April. The situation was still worse as 
the $1,106 million holdings included bad debts tota]- 
ling $270 million in the Open Account payable by 
Indonesia and Argentina. The sharp gain of imports 
has been chiefly attributable to swelling purchases 
of raw materials to meet the increasing requirements 
for active investment spending. Investment spending 
in fiscal 1957 was scheduled to register a notable gain 
of some 32.9% over that in fiscal 1956, according to 
the original estimate of the Ministry of International 
Trade & Industry. 

Well reflective of this situation, the increase in 


loans extended by all banks throughout the country 


in April this year reached a huge total of ¥26,310 


million (as compared with the decrease of ¥29,137 
million in April, 1956), despite successive warnings by 
the Bank of Japan. It thus became clear that mere 
warnings would be of little avail in curbing the in- 
creasing tempo of bank loans to cater to active de- 
mands for funds by industries. It may be noted that 
excessively active equipment investments and the 
worsening of the foreign currency situation finally 
forced the Bank of Japan to resort to a decisive 
measure through the second boost of the official dis- 


count rate. 

Money in April:—Money in April moved in a 
direction contrary to the expectation of the Govern- 
ment. It was originally expected that April would 
see financial funds to register a payment excess of 
$40,000 million even in case of the ¥ 20,000 million 
withdrawal excess in the Foreign Exchange Account. 
Eventually, money was expected to grow easier with 
Bank of Japan loans dwindling by some *¥24,000 
million and the note issue swelling by some ¥ 16,000 
million. This target was not realized. Due to the 
¥ 31,400 million withdrawal excess marked in the 
Foreign Exchange Account, the payment excess of 
financial funds in April was restricted to only ¥ 20,- 
500 million while the note issue gained ¥17,500 mil- 
lion and the balance of Bank of Japan loans slipped 
only ¥3,700 million. Thus, the balance of Bank of 
Japan loans as of the end of April still remained at 
a high level of ¥272,700 million and money failed to 
become easier as originally scheduled. According to 
the Bank of Japan forecast, money is expected to 
grow tighter in May and June with the financial 
withdrawal excess estimated to reach ¥50,000 mil- 
lion in May and remain between ¥ 40,000 million and 
¥ 50,000 million in June. Hence, Bank of Japan loans 
are likely to exceed the ¥ 300,000 million mark during 
May. 

1. REVISED OFFICIAL DISCOUNT RATES 


(In sen per diem) 


New Old 
(4) Ge 
Commercial bills discounting «+++.s.sssseseeeee 2.3 2.1 +02 
Export bills discounting+++ssecseseveseeecvccees a7. pley/ intact 
Over Over 
Rate of interest on loans on export bills »++..... 1.8 1.8 intact 
Over Over 
Rate of interest on loans on import bills «+++++.. 2.3 20k +0.2 
Rate of interest on loans on the security of 
national bonds, d-signated local & corporate Over Over 
debentures and agricultural bills +++....sse.00 2.4 2.2 +0.2 
; Over 
Rate of interest on loans on other securities +++» 2.5 2.3 +0.2 
Rate of interest on overdraft .s+esecececosecees 2.6 2.4 +0.2 


2. MONEY IN APRIL 
(In ¥100 million) 
April, 1957 April, 1956 


Note issue (March end) seeseeseccsesccsece 6,662 

Note issue (April ae Cente eee eeeeee renee 6 897 eer 
(Gralms'aje ajelaisaitisie-s  siereisie stelsiastaleietesieeieitinnere 175 H 99 

Financial funds’ sievianelelelveletate siete steniaeioeene 205 558 

Short-term Govt. bonds s++eessccessscseee 16 79 

Bank of Japan accounts -esssesecccecccees a 6.46 a 538 
Loans, ele sales are avale wionereletel Oieic ne mparctctnetoeate a 37 a 89 
Month-end balance of loans ++ssssseeees 2,727 184 


Note: © Decreases. 
Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist. 
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New Crash:—The elevation of the official dis- 
count rates, the second in less than two months, 
announced by the Bank of Japan on May 8 came 
as a big blow to the stock market which collapsed 
in quick reaction. The Dow-Jones average of 225 


_ pivotals, which stood at 586.60 on May 7, smashed 


to ¥566.65 on May 8,.a sharp loss of ¥ 22.95. This 
was the second drastic decline witnessed on the 
stock market after the war’s termination, the first 
having been experienced on March 28, 1953 when the 
news of the possible Korean truce drove the aver- 


‘age down by ¥ 23.03 from ¥341.99 to ¥318.96. To 


cope with the raising of the official discount rate, 


the interest rate on deposits at ordinary banks (ex- 


cept for fixed deposits) was boosted 0.1 sen per diem. 
Interest rates on loans, which have centred around 
2.1-2.2 sen are likely to hike to about ¥2.3 sen, and 
this step will be followed by the Japan Securities 
Finance Company which directly takes care of securi- 


ties financing. The May 8 discount rate boost by 


‘the Bank of Japan aims chiefly at improving the 


balance of Japan’s international accounts through 
tighter restrictions on imports. Hence, investment 
demand, principally responsible for the latest import 
excess, will be inevitably affected. It was only na- 
tural that the stock market should have been taken 
by surprise particularly as it had thrived since the 
start of the year on speculative transactions for some 
issues. The upswing of the Dow-Jones average from 
late April through early May (reaching a high of 
£595.46 on May 4), for instance, owed more to the 
climb of a few choice issues (such as Teikoku Oil, 
Nippon Mining and Nissan Chemical) than to the 
showing of other leaders bought for yields. The aver- 
age yield of the 225 pivotals as surveyed by the 
Tokyo Securities Exchange stood at 6.0% as of May 
7 and that of 200 dividend-giving shares registered 
6.5%, the level considerably lower than the average 
yield of leading industrial bonds at around 7.3%. 
Meanwhile, share prices at the Tokyo Securities 
Exchange apparently hit the bottom by May 9 and 
began to recover from the following day with the 
Dow-Jones average on May 11 registering ¥561.37, 
the level which prevailed in mid-March. The rally 
since has been slow and tardy. It is noted, however, 
that exports as well as imports have been increas- 
ing almost in parallel while corporate profits have 
been soundly rising. Plant-equipment investments 
have continued energetic and capital expansion pro- 
jects have been kept in swing. In view of these de- 
velopments, no particular change has been caused 
to the keynote of economic operations which is bound 
to continue brisk. It is plain that the new dis- 
count rate raise by the Bank of Japan did not aim 
at dwarfing the scale of Japanese economy but at 
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Stock Market 


lengthening further the life of the current economic 
boom. Hence, there is little fear of the share prices 
making further dives. On the contrary, selective 
buying is likely to set in before long on the strength 
of low stock quotations. For all that, money is bound 
to grow tighter, money rates are steadily tending 
upward and long-term interest rates such as those 
on corporate bonds are likely to be boosted... Busi- 
ness both at home and abroad is not destined to 


swell at as active a tempo as in the past. Sand- 


wiched between negative stimulants and equally ne- 
gative dampers, no strong recovery of the stock 
market is considered likely within a few months or 
so. 


1. AVERAGE SHARE PRICES AND DAILY TURNOVERS 


Share Price Average 
(Yen) Daily 
Turnovers 
High Low Average (1,000 shares) 

1956: June seeesessoees 512.25 491.03 502°21 27,528 
July seccescccece 502.14 482.87 490.81 16,042 
August ¢ceesecoee 507.31 493.69 503.03 15,450 
September +++ees 492,92 482.70 487.24 12,127 
October sseseeee 508.98 487.15 496.19 19,996 
November «+++. 556.58 512.94 532.76 39,673 
December «eeess 566.30 542.91 554.92 28,163 

1957: January «eeeceee 586.01 549,45 572.80 39,771 
February ++eeeeee 587.88 562.91 573.99 30,390 
March eereseeess 587.00 560.27 567.73 27,692 
Aprileceeecscceee 593.47 581.03 587.55 31,920 

May «eccsccece . 595.46 554.71 57.753 34,963 


Leaders Dipping: —All the 22 groups into which 
the 225 pivotals are classified collapsed in unison in 
the early May crash. As shown in Table 2, the 
average drop from the May 4 high to the May 9 low 
amounted to 6.84%. Outstanding on the list of losers 
were Mining (down 9.44%), Chemicals (down 8.50%), 
Primary Metals (down 8.48%), machinery (down 
8.59%), Electric Machines & Tools (down 7.33%), 
Transportation Machinery (down 8.75%) and Precision 
Machines (down 8.80%). Also on the slip were Grass, 
Clay & Stone Products (8.48% down) and Ocean- 
going Shipping (8.06% down). All these losers had 
been heavily bought as the so-called growth stocks 
before the crash and the reactionary setback was 
particularly heavy. Other heavy losers were Real 
Estate (9.86% down) and Warehousing (8.06% down). 
The decline on the other hand was rather restricted 
for Banking & Insurance which receded 2.13% and 
Electricity & Gas retreating 1.08% apparently be- 
cause their character as public utilities offered a 
welcome prop against further slips. Service Profes- 
sions, already on the wane for some time, lost only 
1.00%. 


Investment Trust:—In addition to the general 
masses, monetary institutions (such as banks and 


life insurance companies) and investment trust have 
been major trading elements in the stock market. 

From 1955 through mid-1956, banks and life in- 
surance companies, particularly the latter, boosted 
their share investments considerably by using bulky 
amounts of idle funds at their disposal, and this 
proved to be a powerful support to higher stock 
prices. With money turning tighter and money rates 
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vestment trust operations will take a very cautious 
course, aS no positive buying is possible before the 
trends of money rates and other economic yard- 
sticks are ascertained definitely. 


2. SHARE PRICE MOVEMENT BY GROUP 


Feb. 12 Mar. 11 Gains 2 5 
(Yen) (Yen) (Yen) 7 


Average of 225 Pivotals +--+ 565.46 554.71 40.75 6.84 


rising since the latter half of 1956, however, share Risherien eaec ne cie eae + 164.66 158.88 «11.28 6.85 
investments by banks and life insurance companies Mining sarerwenye+ ss enengies MOLES GOR api es, 
began to lessen as they were kept increasingly busy Fee SESE Ae ay ant i ae 
taking care of loans to meet active demands for Pee tee See 715.10 67h 3 eee 
funds. Tighter restrictions placed by the Ministry Cheiealee ee. PR 391.62 358.32 33.30 8.50 
of Finance on the amounts of stocks to be held by Petroleum, Coal Products ++ 1,613.56 1,501.69 111.87 6,92 
life insurance firms also served to dampen their in- Glass, Clay, Stone Products:+ 972.63 893.68 = 78.95 8.11 
terest in stock investments. On the other hand, in- Primary Metals «++++++++e0e 209.07, 191.50... T7-BBins 8.58 
Machinery seeeseeeseeeeeee 341.85 312,36 29.49 8,59 


vestment trust has continued to be a stable and ‘ 
Electric Machines, Tools:+++ 348.37 322.83 25.54 7.33 


dependable source of share consumption. As of the Transportation Machinery »< 948,08" S16.75"- "30.80 658 
end of April, this year, the outstanding balance of Preciviontactimmestemndee 340.77. 310.77. 30.00 ~—8«.80 
investment trust contracts stood at ¥83,100 million, Other Manufacturing ++++++ 479.83 459.88 18.95 3.92 
a gain of ¥10,803 million over the balance as of the Commerce +++++seseeseeeee 1,164.29 1,086.43 77.86 6.68 
end of January. With subscriptions expected to in- Banking, Insurance ++++++++ 609.12 593.20 12.92 2.13 
crease at a fair tempo, the year-end balance is es- bm Soe MEET Es iis oa we oo 
timated to climb to the ¥100,000 million mark, mean- Gias Sustain. ee 5a7.A07 age oad oats ae 
ing that the monthly average of some ¥ 2,500 million Withiasie hte gone 942'60 _ 862.601 laolaealtee dee 
will be invested in shares through investment trust Electricity, Gas +++s+eseeees 210.74 208.46 2.28 1.08 
operations in the remaining months of calendar 1957. Service Professions «++++++- 345.10 341.63 3.47 1,00 
With the stock market lethargic, however, future in- Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist, 


How can you invest in 150 or 
more Japanese growing stocks 
for as little as $13.94 ??? 


Through Nikko’s Investment Trust of course /! 
A share of Nikko’s Investment Trust represents 
an ownership interest in a broad cross-section 
of stocks and bonds so that adequate diversifica- 
tion is provided for both large and small investors. 


Why not get the facts now/ 


Simply write or call - - - - 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. 


(In the New Marunouchi Bldg., Right opposite Tokyo Central Station) 
Tel.: 27-1201, 1301, 1411 
San Francisco Office: Nikko Kasai Securities Co. 
2165 California Street, S.F., Calif., U.S.A. 
Los Angeles Office: 258 E. Ist Street, Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A. 
New York Correspondents: Bache & Co. 
35 Wall Street, New York 5, NOY... U:S:A: 
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‘ HE reparation negotiations with Indonesia, which 
_! had appeared to be about to start, now seem 
again postponed. This is because, in addition to the 
continuing political uncertainties even after the for- 
‘mation of the present Juanda Government, there 
still remain some points of divergence between the 
Indonesian and Japanese proposals, which cannot be 
easily adjusted. 

From the standpoint of trade, Indonesia ranks 

high in importance among the nations of Southeast 
Asia—second only after India as a buyer of Japa- 
nese goods, and fourth as a supplier of raw mate- 
rials (1956 figures). Consequently it is a matter of 
great regret and disappointment that the reparation 
problem remains unsolved. 
_ However, although early settlement is in fact 
desirable, can it be truthfully said that the Japanese 
Government is prepared with a plan which we could 
consider satisfactory ? In this sense, it may perhaps 
be better to postpone the matter so that both official 
and private quarters will be enabled to give it more 
careful study. 

The crucial question in connection with Indo- 
nesian reparation is the amount involved. Accord- 
ing to reports, the Japanese and Indonesian Govern- 
ments are in accord as to the total amount at $800 
million, with $100 million of this sum to be used for 
settlement of the payments now owed to Japan by 
Indonesia. Differences still remain, it is said, in 
connection with the method of furnishing Indonesia 
with the balance. The Japanese side has proposed a 
net payment of $200 million, with economic coopera- 
tion worth $500 million to be furnished in various 
ways. To this, the Indonesian proposal appears to 
be that $250 million be delivered in goods, and the 
balance of $450 million for economic cooperation be 
made available not through free arrangements with 
private business, but through responsible Japanese 
Government agencies. 

Actually, the differences are not of an essential 
nature. Of course, the $50 million difference in net 
payment is no small amount, while the matter of 
government guarantee of economic cooperation in- 
vestments also cannot be treated lightly. Neverthe- 
less, we should not lose sight of the more basic 
problem concerning the method of making repara- 
tion. 

The Japanese peace treaty makes it clear that 
Japan will not be held liable for reparations other 
than those made in the form of services. But in the 
case of the Philippines and Burma, the arrangements 
call for payment in goods. The service or goods pay- 
ment of at least a portion of the total reparation 
has been proposed in the case of Indonesia because 
special reasons exist that make it advisable. Among 
these, the foremost is the fact that the sooner the 
pending issue can be settled and normal relations 
are resumed with Indonesia the greater will be the 
chances of expanding trade. Another consideration 
is that the furnishing of industrial facilities and 
equipment, even though not remunerative pér sé, 
would in the long run help in the development of 
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| Conditions for Reparation Accord 


Japan’s overseas markets for heavy industrial items. 
It is clear to all thinking men that the sooner the 
reparation problem is settled, the better it will be, 
even though the burden may be somewhat excessive. 

This leads to the problem of what should be de- 
livered to Indonesia as reparation. Experience 
in the reparation arrangement with Burma has 
shown that even with the amount agreed upon 
nothing concrete can be done unless there is some 
definite planning in regard to content. 

One moot point, for example, is whether or not 
the industrial items furnished will in future be con- 
ducive to development of trade between Indonesia 
and Japan. Obviously, because reparation is the 
purpose, it is up to the Indonesian Government to 
select the goods it desires for use in industries of 
its own choice. And so long as the equipment sup- 
plied is of good quality and dependable in use, there 
will doubtless be replacement and expansion orders 
to create a new market as time passes. But advant- 
ages of this sort are by no means adequate, and the 
most desirable thing would be to have the new de- 
velopments, made possible by Japanese reparation, 
to be directly related to Japan’s industrial progress 
and pattern. 

If, for example, the reparation payments to Indo- 
nesia could be directed to modernization of sugar 
growing and extracting, to oilfield development, and 
to improvement of transportation, Japan would be 
enabled to purchase low-cost sugar and petroleum, 
while Indonesia would also profit considerably. Be- 
cause Japan then would be buying quantities of raw 
material supplies, she would have to sell an increas- 
ing volume of manufactured goods in order to main- 
tain trade in balance; and this would result in a 
spiralling prosperity. 

We therefore recommend that such basic matters 
be duly discussed before any final decision is made 
on the reparation arrangement. 

Another matter calling for consideration is the 
possibility of coordinating the reparation payments 
with the so-called joint United States—Japan pro- 
gram for Southeast Asia development. As yet, this 
plan has not gone beyond the germinal stage in the 
minds of certain Japanese intellectuals. But because 
there is logical ground for such a joint venture, the 
matter will probably be taken up by Prime Minister 
Kishi when he visits Washington this summer. 
Even should immediate undertaking of such a pro- 
ject be difficult, this possibility should be included in 
any thinking preceding the formulation of the Indo- 
nesian reparation arrangement. 

There may be some people who take the stand 
that since the matter at hand concerns reparation 
there should be no conditions attached regardless of 
whether or not the amount demanded is excessive. 
We feel, however, that imposition of certain terms 
and conditions will be advantageous to the recipient 
party also. Should such conditions turn out to be 
unacceptable, that will be that; but there should be 
no harm in trying to make arrangements beneficial 
for all concerned, 


Effects of Bank Rate Boosts 


HE official discount rate of the Bank of Japan was 

raised for the second time on May 8 by ¥0.002 
per ¥100 per diem to a new level of ¥ 0.023 per 
diem (8.395% p.a.). (Cf. Oriental Economist, ‘‘Money 
and Banking’”’ p. 282) This, needless to say, is for 
putting the brakes upon prosperity excesses, and for 
preventing further worsening of the balance of pay- 
ments. 

At the time of the upward revision of the Bank 
Rate by ¥0.002 per diem on March 20, last, the offi- 
cial explanation was that a warning action was be- 
ing undertaken, and that this should not be inter- 
preted as a danger signal. The reason for such 
optimism was that no clear forecast of the future 
could be made at that time. 

For instance, it was believed that the activity in 
investment in plant and equipment would soon be 
over the hump, while import purchases were about 
to level off. Actually, neither of these things hap- 
pened. 

Moreover, according to the foreign exchange 
statistics for April, import purchases during that 
month amounted to ¥320 million; while customs 
clearance figures indicated a level of ¥433 million. 
In consequence, the excess of imports over exports 
came to ¥180 million, according to foreign exchange 
accounting, and to $208 million by customs records. 

In April, the volume of import letters of credit 
opened continued to stay at the high level of $303 
million; so there is little likelihood that import volume 
will head downward before long. At this rate, Japan’s 
foreign exchange reserves could be rapidly depleted. 
And with the growing possibility of the level falling 
below $500 million in the not so distant future, the 
Bank of Japan, and even the relatively optimistic 
Ministry of Finance become concerned enough to 
adopt measures for curbing Credit. 

Consequently, although this time again the expla- 
nation of the action is couched in such mild terms 
as ‘“‘warning”’ or “‘alert,’’ it appears that the authori- 
ties consider danger signal to be a more apt expres- 
sion. The Ministry of Finance is planning to with- 
draw large amounts of foreign exchange deposited 
with the city banks, in this way to put a curb on 
import purchases. 


1. FOREIGN EXCHANGE RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS 


(In million dollar) 


Fiscal Fiscal C 3 
1956-57 1955-56 ~“O™mparison 
Total Receipts erersrereesere 3,336 2,839 497 
Export Sales seseseseeesses 2,494 2,095 399 
ARVISIDlES ce eb ie valesiociveleeieles 842 744 ~ 98 
Total Payments ++erreerereeee 3,298 2,304 ( 994 
Import Purchases ++++++.+. 2,782 1,956 (H 826 
Invisibles ++++eeseeeeeseeees 516 348 168 
Balance (favorable) ++++++..+. 38 535 @ 497 
Source: Finance Ministry unless otherwise ind‘eated, 
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Why then was it that neither investment in plant 
nor heavy import purchasing failed to let up as had 
earlier been expected? | 

There are, of course, a number of reasons. First, 
there is continued activity in investment in such 
industrial areas as the so-called bottleneck categories’ 
—electric power, iron and steel, machinery, and 
transportation—and such new developments as petro- 
chemicals and synthetic textiles. 

Second, although there appears to be some sur- 
plus of facilities, and caution as to the future of the 
present wave of prosperity, it is extremely difficult 
for industry, in order to stay competitive, to retrench 
on improvement of facilities. 

Third, the banks also find it difficult to reduce 
lending to good customers, particularly since com- 
petition has had been strong in finding good risks. 

Fourth, the failure of import purchases to decline 
is a reflection of the heavy investment in plant and 
equipment, but an even bigger reason is the rush to 
buy, which was set off by the Suez crisis. This is 
manifested by the volume of custom clearances and 
letters of credit. 

Consequently, in so far as speculative import pur- 
chases go, there should be a decline before too long. 
But as for the high volume of investment in plant, 
so long as self-imposition of regulations cannot be 
undertaken because of competition, it may perhaps 
be a mistake to expect the Bank Rate boosts to be 
of much effect. 

Seen from this angle, it is opined in some quar- 
ters that the results of the recent credit curb meas- 
ures will tend to be considerably delayed. We be- 
lieve, however, that because of the reasons given 
below, the effects will manifest themselves far sooner 
than anticipated. 

The major ground for such reasoning is that the 
curb measures at this juncture are admirably suited 
to the present trend of the economy. 


2. PRINCIPAL !MPORTS IN FISCAL 1956-57 


(Percentages) 

Million Vs. Vs. Preceding 
dollar Total Year 
di” Raw Cotton st tian ame 515 14.3 126.4 
2. Petroleum essseseceeeeee 357 9.9 144.8 
3. Raw Wool --ssceussece 251 7.0 147.3 
4, Steel Scrap esereseveece 249 6.9 304.8 
5. Wheat ceossesscecscace 162 4.5 99.9 
6. Tron Ore secscseccesees 161 4.5 163.6 
T. SURAT eevee resccvaseveve 124 3.4 99.0 
BWEC Oa lkitnn eames oer oe 100 2.8 152.1 
9. Non-Ferrous Ore-++..... 96 Deli 247.0 
10;” Lumbercesessics <a aecm st 85 2.3 126.8 
FOtallis: siete wiceteterste. scot ehelv siete 3,603 100.0 139.3 


For one thing, although the levelling-off of import 
purchases appears to have been delayed, the basic 
trend is headed for ultimate decline. According to 
the foreign exchange account statistics (Cf. Table 1), 


here was in fiscal 1956-57 an increase in import 
purchases of $826 or some 42 percent over the $1,956 
million level of fiscal 1955-56. By the customs clear- 
ance records (Cf. Table 2), there was a gain of about 
40 percent, with the level at ¥3,600 million or there- 
abouts. When, however, the items of import are 
scrutinized closely, it is discovered that declines 
were seen in such items as wheat and sugar, while 
industrial raw materials, starting with those of the 
iron and steel industry, indicated notable increases. 
The rate of gain of import volume of these indus- 
trial raw materials is far steeper than the rate of 
4 gain of production. For example as against the 20 
_ percent gain of metals production in fiscal 1956-57, 
the importation of steel scrap went up to more than 
300 percent of the level of the preceding year, while 
_ purchases of non-ferrous ores went close to 250 per- 
cent. Importation of iron ore also increased by some 
- 64 percent. 

Seen in terms of inventory ratios, the gain is not 
_ so big; and this gives rise to the contention that im- 
f port purchases will not drop off appreciably. When 
_ the inventory ratio, obtained by dividing the inven- 
_ tory index by the consumption index, is applied to 
r the imported portion of the raw materials stockpile, 
_ the increase in fiscal 1956-57 over the level of 1955- 
56 comes to only 0.6 percent. In other words, 
although boosted purchasing has increased the inven- 
tory of materials on hand, expanded production has 
brought about corresponding increase in raw materials 

consumption. 

Since the consumption index has increased by as 
much as 28 percent, it can be presumed that gene- 
rally speaking there has been a parallel increase in 
the volume of goods in the process of manufacture. 
This together with the 29 percent increase in inven- 
tories of raw materials indicates that the level of 
materials on hand is fairly high. (Cf. Table 3). 


3. MIT! INDICES FOR RAW-MATERIALS 


(1950=190) 

1 
a ee 
Raw Materials Consumption +++++++s+e++ 259.5 212.6 122.1 
a Inventories +++essseseeeee 190.7 155.3 112.8 
as Inventory Ratio +++++++. 73.5 73.0 100.7 
Imported Materials Consumption «+++++++ 351.0 273.9 128,1 
“a Inventories +++++++++s 284.9 221.0 128.9 
55 Inventory Ratio++++++ 81,2 80.7 100.6 


Although investment in plant and equipment has 
been heavy, it can be said, judging from the volume 
of contracts for machinery, that the trend is toward 
reduction of the rate of gain. For instance, whereas 
in October 1956 the orders on hand for machinery 
stood at ¥84,700 million, the February 1957 level was 
down to ¥63,200 million. This, however, as against 
the same month of 1956, still shows a gain of more 
than 50 percent. Nevertheless, the peak, appears to 
have been passed. 

Because the credit curb was enforced at such a 
time, it seems likely that its effect will be seen fairly 


soon. For, needless to say, funds for new invest- 
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ment in plant will not be demanded, and require- 
ments in machinery and other goods will be cor- 
respondingly reduced. Likewise, there should be a 
diminution in import purchases, and this should lead 
to betterment of the payments position. : 

With adjustments effected in this manner, there 
will doubtless appear some deflationary and reces- 
sive conditions in certain spots. For instance, in 
such categories as textiles, foodstuff, electrical appli- 


‘ances and others, which are showing signs of over- 


production, there might occur sacrifice selling, lead- 
ing to dishonoring of notes and insolvencies. 

When inventories are looked into, it is noted that 
although producers’ inventories were generally lower 
in 1956 than in 1955, the stocks held by distributors 
were at a level 13 percent higher than that of 1955. 
Inventories of textile goods were particularly high, 
and as of February this year the level was 31 per- 
cent over that of the same month in 1956. This is 
one reason for the failures among textile dealers; 
and should the credit curbs become tighter, not only 
textiles merchants, but others too, especially in the 
small business category, will be in serious straits in 
so far as availability of money is concerned. 

In this event, wholesale prices, centering about 
consumer items, will soften; and since retail prices 
generally have tended toward softness despite the 
firmness of wholesale prices, it is more than likely 
that a decline in wholesale prices will force retail 
quotations downward. 

There is, naturally, some doubt as to whether 
producer items will immediately follow such a trend, 
for it is unlikely that the requirements for machinery, 
coal, petroleum, and building materials, notably lum- 
ber, will slacken off for some time to come. 

Nevertheless, it must be noted that there have 
been corrective declines in the price of steel and 
non-ferrous metals, and this will ultimately affect 
the high price of machinery and other metallic 
products. 


4. ECONOMIC INDICES MOVEMENTS 


1956 (A) 1955 (B) A/B 

Production +++++rereeseeees 257.9 208.1 123.9 
Inventories (A) «s+eeeseeeee 134,4 144,4 93.1 
3 (B) seseeeeeeeee 128.2 113.6 112.9 
Wholesale Prices +++++se++++ 164.1 151.4 108.4 
Retail Prices s++s++esreeers 306.7 307.7 99.7 
Consumer Prices ++++++++es 118.4 UL7.S 100.5 
Machinery Orders+++++++++s 588.0 309.0 109.3 
An Sales seeserrere 314.0 199.0 157.8 
Consumption Level +«+++++++ 135.2 127.8 105.8 


Notes: Production index, fiscal year, others calendar year. 
Inventories (A), producers’ products. 
a (B), distributors’ goods. 
Machinery Orders and Sales, monthly average level, in 
£100 million. 
Sources: Inventories, MITI. 
Consumption, Fconomic Planning Board. 
Wholesale and Retail Prices, Bank of Japan. 
Consumer Prices, Office of the Prime Minister. 


Such products as soda, ammonium sulphate, and 
cement, subject to price fluctuations cannot remain 
complacent in the face of a general deflationary 
tendency. 


To offset such trends, there are of course such 
things as the upward revision of railroad fares and 
rates, electric power rates, and the price of coal. 
These will make for higher costs, but it will gene- 
rally become difficult to increase product prices, 
although this will hinge to a great extent on the 
supply-demand situation. 

All in all, we believe that the effect of the credit 
curb action will come sooner than expected, in the 
second half of the current fiscal year even if delays 
occur, and prices in general will soften. 
actually decline to the extent that export is stimulated 
nothing could be better for the Japanese economy. 
Since the curbing action is for increasing the sound- 
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ness of the economy through regulation of business | 
activity, it should be welcome, at least in this limited | 
sense. 

Furthermore, we believe there should be no appre- 
hension about this regulation of business activity 
precipitating a trend toward depression. For, | 
although new investment activity may be held in 
check, projects already started will probably be con- 
tinued at no greatly reduced speed. As yet there 
is no sign of incontinence in consumer spending, — 
and sound growth will probably be helped along by _ 
the tax reduction and other factors. In short, it is — 
time for a wise consolidation of the nations’s finan- 
cial and economic activities. 


Nature of Sohyo 


THE Sohyo-directed spring and autumn “‘labor offen- 

sives’” have become regular seasonal events. 
When these events take place, trains stop, electric 
cars slow down, mail services are disrupted and 
coal production all but stops. 

Sohyo has as its constituent unions those organi- 
zations of workers in railroads, street car services, 
telecommunications, postal services, coal, steel, 
chemicals, and other industries essential to the na- 
tional economy, and its influence today is comparable 
to that of the erstwhile militarist clique. What then 
is Sohyo ? 

1, Sohyo, the General Council of Japan Trade 
Unions, was formed on July 12, 1950 and it is now 
the biggest federation of Japanese labor unions. 
According to a recent survey, it counts in its mem- 
bership 40 unions with a total of 3,137,551 participants. 

The national federations of labor unions and their 

membership are as follows: 


Rao erage eS AEATa Seca acae cme Beat ane ene 3,187,551 
YAS Top COOUOOOUO ODOR DN GUO ODOOOO IN ROOONODOOOOOROG 661,965 
Ganbetsuicsscettea cect mer tac ccec tee toot cence 12,078 
Ghinsanhetsute seman semalecsteceihle maniacs see ce oon 36,135 
Other National Organizations ++sessssessassoseere 1,083,314 

Dotaleesesiciecciscsiowessiceene Morne senate cents 4.931.043 


Note: Zenro—Congress of Trade Unions of Japan, 

Sanbetsu—National Congress of Industrial Unions. 
Shinsanbetsu—Nationa! Federation of Industrial Labor 
Organizations. 

2. However, when the constituent unions of 
Sohyo are studied, it is found that there is far 
greater variety and dissimilarity as compared to the 
membership of Zezro, Sanbetsu and Shinsanbetsu. 

For one thing, Sohyo unions can be divided into 
two major groupings—private industrial unions and 
government and public workers’ organizations (gene- 
rally known as ‘‘Kankoro’’), 

Kankoro has altogether some 2,424,000 members, 
while the Sohyo-organized workers in private industry 
number 713,500. This shows how predominant is 
the influence of government and public workers in 
Sohyo. So when only private industry workers are 


counted, Sohyo strength is not very much larger 
than that of Zenro. 

Nevertheless, within Sohyo itself, there is no 
differentiation made between government and private 
enterprise workers, while Kankoro being, as its offi- 
cial name Council of Government and Public Work- 
ers Unions indicates, a deliberative body, it has no 
dispute action or collective bargaining rights. 

3. Kankoro as we have just said, is not a unified 
body of 2,424,000 workers. Moreover, it is broken 
up into the ‘““Government and Public Workers Sub- 
Council’, ‘‘Local Government Public Workers Sub- 
Council’, and ‘‘Government Enterprise Workers Sub- 
Council’. These groupings, generally speaking, fall 
respectively under the national budget, the local 
government budget and the government corporation 
accounts; and their formation was the outcome of 
the differences between these budgetary areas. But 
apart from their respective features, they are charac- 
terized by a common distinction: being regulated 
by the Public Workers Law, and the Government 
Enterprise Workers Law, they are entitled to engage 
in collective bargaining but may not engage in labor 
disputes. This point is particularly noteworthy. 

Consequently, Sohyo as a group, cannot act con- 
certedly, with the government and public workers 
joining the private industry workers in such acts of 
dispute as strikes. (This spring, however, the ac- 
tions of both segments were well coordinated in what 
amounted to strikes by government and public 
employees). 

4, Another notable feature of Sohyo is the fact 
that the private enterprise unions (membership about 
700,000) are big aggressive organizations each with 
a background of intensive disputes and radical 
thinking. 

For example, Tanro (Japan Coal Miners Union 
with 200,000 members), Shitetsusoren (General Federa- 
tion of Private Railway Workers Union, 130,000 mem- 
bers), Tekkororen (Japan Federation of Iron & Steel 
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Workers Unions, 120,000 members), Zenko (All-Japan 
Federation of Metal Miners Unions, 70,000 members), 
Kamiparoren (All-Japan Paper & Pulp Workers Union, 
50,000 members), Gokaroren (Federation of Synthetic 


_ Chemical Industry Workers Unions, 4,0000 members) 


and Zennitisu (All-Japan Express Workers Union, 
70,000 members) are impressive names. Sohyo enfolds 
all these stronger, aggressive federations of unions. 

Also, though not big in size, there are such in- 
fluential unions as the Shinbunroren (Federation of 
Newspaper Workers Unions, 27,000) and the Zenkin- 


_ zoku (All-Japan Metal Workers Union, 80,000). 


Another noteworthy fact is the continued exist- 
ence, within the Sohyo fold, of the remnants of such 
formerly fiercely militant unions as the Demsav (Japan 
(Electric Industry Workers Union, 9,000 members) 
and Zenjidosha (All-Japan Federation of Automotive 
Workers Unions, 12,000 members). 

5. In order to give a better idea of Sohyo’s pre- 
sent structure, the ten biggest member unions are 
listed below: 

Nikkyoso (Japan Teachers Union, 593,000) 

Zenjiro (All-Japan Local Government Workers 
Union, 437,900) 

Kokutetsuroren 
Union, 368,600) 

Zentei (Postal Workers Union, 218,000) 

Tanro (Japan Coal Miners Union, 200,400) 

Zendentsu (National Telecommunication Workers 
Union, 152,000) 

Shitetsusoren (Japan General Federation of Pri- 
vate Railway Workers Unions, 134,400) 

Tekkoren (Japan Federation of Iron & Steel 
Industry Workers Unions, 120,700) 

Zennorin (Ministry of Agriculture Employees 
Union, 106,300) 

Zenchuryu (Security Forces Workers Union, 
81,700) 

From these ‘‘big ten’’ names, it can be seen how 
Sohyo is dominated by government workers. Only 
three private industry unions—Tanro, Shitetsusoren, 
and Tekkoren—are in this top group. 

However, the officers of Sohyo are predominantly 
from private industry—Chairman K, Hara (Zenkoren), 
Vice Chairman K. Ota (Gokaroren), Vice Chairman 
Fujioka (Tanro), Secretary General A. Iwai (Koku- 
tetsuroren). 

6. It may not be out of place to outline briefly 
the postwar developments of the labor movement. 

As a result of a GHQ, SCAP directive of Septem- 
ber 29, 1945, rescinding all wartime laws and ordi- 
nances, on September 30 the Greater Japan National 
Service Industrial Association and the Greater Japan 
National Service Labor Association were dissolved. 

On October 5, 1945 there was formed the All-Japan 
Maritime Workers Union, the first trade union’ to 
be organized after the surrender. Because the period 
was one of extreme economic disruption and confu- 
sion the Yomiuri Shinbun Labor Union and the Keisei 
Electric Railway Workers Union adopted such strange 


(National Railway Workers 
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new tactics as ‘‘production management,’’ ousting 
management from control of operations. These ac- 
tions are of historical interest. _ 

On December 22, 1945, the Trade Union Law was 
promulgated, and enforced from March 1, 1946. On 
the strength of this legislation labor unions were 
formed in rapid succession; and notable among these 
was the establishment of the Sanbetsu (National 
Congress of Industrial Unions) in August 1946. This 
organization welded together the bulk of Japanese ~ 
labor unions, and under the leadership of the Japan 
Communist Party, it immediately became extremely 
active in many immoderate ways. Finally, it planned 
early in 1947 the so-called 2.1 (February 1) general 
strike, designed to paralyze the nation. 

About this time, a visit was paid to Japan by 
Louis Sayan and others of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, and this influenced in no small way 
the actions of the Japanese labor unions of that time. 

The leftist tendency of Sanbetsu was so extreme 
that on the occasion of the extraordinary general 
meeting of July 1947 there was undertaken a series 
of ‘“‘self-criticisms.’’ In February 1948 there was 
formed an opposition group, the Sanbetsumindo 
(Alliance of Democratic Industrial Unions), while 
with the settlement of the All-Japan Government and 
Public Workers Unions dispute, General MacArthur 
directed the then prime minister, Hitoshi Ashida, to 
bar government and public employees from acts of 
dispute. This shows how confused was the situation 
in those days. 

Sanbetsu subsequently did not dissolve or reor- 
ganize, and it still exists today, but front line action 
was taken over by Zenroren (All-Japan Federation 
of Labor Unions), while in December 1949 occurred 
the formation of Shinsanbetsu (National Federation 
of Industrial Labor Organizations). These were sepa- 
ratist movements away from the left wing extremist 
unions. In November, 1949 the International Congress 
of Free Trade Unions was formed in London, and per- 
haps the trend in Japan was not purely coincidental. 

With the outbreak in late June, 1950 of the Korean 
War, the general situation underwent a drastic 
change, and a unification of the right wing unions 
in July 1950 resulted in the formation of Sohyo. To- 
ward the end of August, the top leadership of the 
Japan Communist Party were “‘purged’’ by General 
MacArthur, and a SCAP directive was issued, order- 
ing the dissolution of Zenroren, Then toward year- 
end, 1950, there was a widespread “‘red purge’’ that 
drove communists and fellow travelers from the 
leadership of industrial unions. 

With the strikes in protest against the Prevention 
of Destructive Activities Law as the turning point 
there occurred an inclination of Soyo toward the 
left, while on May 1, 1952 the 23rd central May 
Day rally in the Imperial Palace plaza was turned 
into a bloody riot by leftist agitators. Densan (Elec- 
tric Industry Workers Unions) organized power 
source strikes, while Tanro struck the 17 major coal 


operators with an indefinite walkout. This, then, 
was a period of terror and confusion, with the left- 
ists again in the ascendancy. 

In 1953, there was another unification of the right 
wing unions with the formation of Minroren (Demo- 
cratic Labor Movement Liaison Council), while be- 
cause of the Sohyo-led campaign against the strike 
Regulation Law was joined by some 3 million work- 
ers, the hostility between the left and the right be- 
came notably intensified. It was in July that year 
that the Maritime Workers Union seceded from Sohyo, 
to be followed by Zensendomei (All-Japan Alliance 
of Textile Workers Unions, 300,000 members) at year- 
end. These two organizations together with Sodomei 
(General Alliance of Japanese Trade Unions) under- 
took a reunification of the right wing organizations, 
which resulted in the formation, April 1954 of Zenro. 

7. The above, briefly, is a summary of the events 
leading to the present pattern of the labor move- 
ment, with Sohyo, Zenro, Sanbetsu and Shinsanbetsu 
as the main factions. 

It should be noted, of course, that Sohyo though 
unchanged in name has from time to time vacillated 
in policy and in approach. 

From the enactment of the Trade Union Law up 
to the time of the 2.1 general strike of February 
1947, the unions of Japan progressed impulsively 
with feverish ‘‘revolutionary’’ energy. This astound- 
ing organizational advance was of such speed as has 
been rarely witnessed elsewhere, but in the course 
of this headlong rush the unions adopted as their 
ideological pattern the international communism then 
prevailing strongly in the WFTU. This veer to the 
left was featured by: 

1) Participation in united struggles without con- 
sideration of work site or job conditions. 

2) Attempts to restore production merely by 
political means. 

3) High proportion of communists among union 
leaders. 

4) Disassociation of the leaders from the mass 
membership. 

A swing in one direction invariably produces a 
movement in reverse. The trend toward normaliza- 
tion and moderation of the communist-orientated 
Sanbetsu resulted in the birth of Soyo. The same 
reaction is believed to have caused the subsequent 
formation of Shinsanbetsu and Zenro, so the situa- 
tion, to say the least, was complicated and confusing. 

The 3,970,000 workers who, after dropping out of 
Sanbetsu, were molded into the unified Sanbetsu 
structure on March 31, 1950, came to be branded, 
only two and a half years later, as inclined to act 
as shock troopers in a political struggle. Thus it 
was that on December 25, 1952, those in favor of 
moderation and purely economic aims seceded from 
Sohyo to form Zenro. It would appear that by this 
secession Solyo was left to pursue a course veering 
even more sharply to the left; and this is the main 
reason for Sohyo’s reputation as a left wing organi- 
zation. 
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In order to counter popular criticism of this leftist ; | 


trend, Sohyo in the summer of 1955 voluntarily 
dropped the Takano line and tnrned to the policies 


advocated by the Ota-Iwai group; but judging from 4 
the results of the recent ‘‘spring offensive,’ it is — 


obvious that the Ota-Iwai line has shifted to un- 
equivocal acceptance of communist thinking. 

8. It will be necessary to elaborate on this Sohkyo 
swing toward communism. The leaders explain their 
stand as follows: ‘‘What is there to be apprehensive 
about in the Communist Party of today? In the 
U.S.S.R. itself the Party since its 20th congress 
(February 1956) has been stoutly advocating peace. 
Under the circumstances, it would not be realistic 
to ignore or reject the Communist Party. Further- 
more, we feel confident that we shall not be influ- 
enced by the communists.”’ 

Sohyo at its national convention in August last 
year rescinded its policy of non-cooperation with the 
Communist Party, and declared that it had opened 
the way for the Communist Party to participate in 
joint struggles. It was announced that there no 
longer remained reasons for insisting on non-coopera- 
tion. It would therefore be no mistake to say that 
Sohyo again has veered to acceptance of communism. 

In line with this change of attitude, Sohyo has 
become increasingly active in establishing ties with 
the communist world. Sohyo Chairman Fujitaro 
Fujita has signed an exchange of personnel and in- 
formation agreement with the Communist China 
General Industrial Union, while a group represent- 
ing Sohyo was sent to participate in the May Day 
celebrations in Moscow. An invitation has been sent 
to the Central Council of Soviet Trade Unions for 
a visit to Japan of Russian labor leaders. These 
actions are strengthening the ties of Sohkyo with in- 
ternational communism; and the recent formal talks 
between Sohyo leaders and the heads of the Japan 
Communist Party are the first open contact since 
the decline of communist control over Sanbetsu. 
Even when Minoru Takano, considered to be favor- 
able to the communists, was secretary general of 
Sohyo there was no such open relationship with the 
Communist Party. Consequently, the recent shift 
in position can be considered as truly epochal. 

This has given rise to the view, among certain 
observers, that the Sohyo ‘“‘spring offensive” this year 
was nothing more than a Communist Party offensive 
“by proxy.’ Little or no evidence to the contrary 
can be found. 

By highlighting Sohyo, at the core of the recent 
“spring offensive,’’ with a brief explanation of its 
past history and present tendencies, we have 
attempted to present its general character. It is 
predictable that there will again occur, sooner or 
later, another major upheaval in Sohyo. But with 
WSS won in its “spring offensive,’’ there is little 
ae oe ne Bergen will set in at any early 

: ; can be said with certainty that 


disruptive forces do exist in the lower echelons of 
this vast organization. 
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HEN times are prosperous there is a marked 
increase in new company formation, while when 
depression prevails amalgamations and mergers be- 
come numerous. The unprecedented prosperity of 
fiscal 1956-57 (ended March 31, 1957), being no ex- 
ception, gave rise to an impressive array of new 
corporations. 

A survey of this activity indicates that the moti- 
vation behind new company formation is both com- 
plex and varied. But it is possible to classify the 
newly formed entities, albeit roughly, by the reasons 
for their establishment. 


Company Formation Boom 


1. Maintenance of Optimum Size of Operations: 
When the size of a big enterprise becomes excessive, 
it is normal to see attempts made to shed and to 
make separate companies out of the operations that 
are not in the main line of business, by so doing to 


~ retain unburdened mobility and more freedom of 


action. The action of Hitachi, Ltd. in separating out 
in October, last, the Hitachi Metal Industry, Hitachi 
Wire and Cable, Hitachi Oxygen, and Hitachi Build- 
ing Services is typical of such optimization. In the 
same manner, Yawata Iron and Steel parted with 
its chemicals division to set up the Yawata Chemi- 
cals Company. 

2. Solution of Personnel and Labor Problems: In 
this category are those companies formed by dis- 
membering larger entities which are burdened by 
high wage bases, high retirement pay obligations, or 
personnel assignment problems. The action of Nissan 
Motor Co. in cutting loose its Atsugi parts manu- 
facturing plant was due in part to necessity for wage 
reduction; while the separating out of Teiseki Real 
Estate and Teiseki Ternite from Teikoku Oil Co. 
was done mainly for solving retirement pay and 
personnel problems. 

3. For Engaging in New Industries: Numerically 
and in size, the companies formed anew for opera- 
ting new industries call for particular attention. Take 
for instance the petrochemicals field, the big and 
established manufacturers like Mitsubishi Chemical 
Industries and Mitsui Chemical Industry Co. now 
have been joined by Toyo Gas Chemical Industry, 
formed by Toyo Koatsu Industries and Teikoku Oil; 
by Furukawa Chemical Industry owned by eight 
Furukawa affiliates; and by Akita Petrochemical 
formed by Teikoku Oil and Sumitomo Chemical Co., 
while in June there will be established the Showa 
Yuka by Showa Denko and affiliates. 

Among other new industries are such 
national operations as Japan Thermocon (owned 
jointly by Nihon Cement, some construction firms, 
and the Higgins Co.), Ryoko Acetate (Mitsubishi 
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Rayon and the Celatino Co.), and the Tokyo Organic 
Chemical Industry Co., a joint venture of Nissan 
Chemical Industries and Rohm and Haas foi pro- 
duction of synthetic resin and farm chemicals. It 
will also be recalled that in October, last, the ar- 
rangements between Asahi Glass and Owens Corn- 
ing were finalized for the formation of Asahi, 
Fiberglass Co. eae 

4, Access to Raw Materials Supply: In some cate- 
gories of business, there is a notable trend toward 
formation of new companies for the purpose of secur- 
ing adequate and controllable sources of raw mate- 
rials. For example the Amagasaki Coke Co. was 
jointly formed by Mitsubishi Chemical Industries, 
Amagasaki Seitetsu, and Kobe Stee] Works to serve 
as a source of coke and coal tar derivatives mate- 
rials. Nippon Exlan was formed on a fifty-fifty basis’ 
by Tokyo Spinning and Sumitomo Chemical; while 
Nippon Limestone Development was set up by Showa 
Denko, Shin-etsu Chemical Industry, and Nippon 
Carbide Industries to develop limestone resources in 
Niigata Prefecture. Such instances are extremely 
numerous. 


Foreign Technological Assistance 


The new company formation boom is related in 
one way or another to new technology, not only in 
the case of the new industries, but even with other 
developments. 

With the first category of new entities dealt with 
above, when the mother organization undertakes 
modernization and automation for its main line of 
products, the less mechanized and obsolescent opera- 
tions tend more and more to become burdensome, 
and the logical step is to part with them. In the case 
of Hitachi, the action taken was to part with the 
related wire and cable and metallurgical operations to 
concentrate on such main lines as electrical machinery 

nd appliances, industrial equipment, communications 
equipment, rolling stock, and other products, with 
plants mainly in the area in and around Tokyo. This 
appears to be in preparation for this company’s 
projected plunge into nuclear energy development. 

The realignment of commercial firms and opera- 
tions also appears to be in conformance to the in- 
creasing need for specialization, the result of more 
complex and highly technical products created by the 
new technology. 

In the case of Japan, however, the technological 
regensration or revolution is the outcome, for the 
most part, of induction of new techniques from 
abroad. 

Licensing arrangements for obtaining foreign 
technological assistance were resumed for the first 
time since the war with the enactment in 1950 of 
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the Foreign Investment Law, which guarantees long- 
term remittances of royalty payments and invest- 
ment dividends. The class A technological assistance 
contracts to date total 652 cases. (Class A contracts 
are those valid for more than a year) Royalty pay- 
ments up to the end of fiscal 1955-56 amounted to 
some $56 million, and it is estimated that the total 
for 1956-57 will be in excess of $25 million (Cf. 
Table 1.) 


1. CLASS A TECHNOLOGICAL ASSISTANCE CONTRACTS 


Royalty and Other 


Number of Cases Payments ($) 


Fiscal Year 


1950—Bleveveceveecs 27: 501,000 
TD51-5Qeeeccevesece 101 4,842,000 
1A52-BBbecccccervees 132 8,156,000 
1953—H4eccvevevenes 103 11,467,000 
1954-55 ec ccevcnccnce 83 13,011,000 
1955-56 eo ccccevccece 72 17,963,000 
1956-57 ovcccccceves ‘144 25,000,000* 


Note: *Estimate. Source: Bank of Japan 


As for class B contracts (term less than a year, 
but validated under the Foreign Investment Law), 
there were some 750 cases up to the end of fiscal 
1956-57, with royalty and other payments aggregat- 
ing some $14 million. 

At first, the technological assistance contracts 

were mainly renewals of prewar arrangements, and 
- generally speaking comprehensive tie-ups like those 
between Mitsubishi Electric Manufacturing and 
Westinghouse, and between Nippon Electric and In- 
ternational Western Electric. The recent trend, how- 
ever, is emphasis on the commercial value of tech- 
nology, with assistance extended to those willing to 
pay. There exist, for example, certain plants turn- 
ing out products involving a miscellany of foreign 
patents and knowhow. 

With comprehensive arrangements, it was neither 
possible nor necessary to set up separate companies. 
But in the era of piecemeal vending of technology, 
with obsolescence of equipment coming sooner than 
ever before, the establishment of new, separate com- 
panies has become normal practice for dispersion of 
risks. It should be noted that the recent new com- 
pany formation boom has for a backdrop these de- 
velopmental phases of the advance of technology. 


Mainstay of Economic Growth 


The importation of advanced industrial techniques, 
which has given rise to the new company boom, is 
resulting in the setting of an era of growth in the 
history of the Japanese economy, which may be 
termed the era of technological regeneration. 

When investment in equipment, unlike the mere 
spending for renewal or expansion as practised to 
date, is undertaken for modernization on the basis 
of new technology, it is normal to see a notable boost 
in productivity. The productivity index for manu- 
facturing in Japan more than doubled in the six 
years ended with 1956, but in comparison the em- 
ployment index went up only 25 percent, Per capita 
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productivity increased 2.1 times in only six years; 
and this rate of gain is notably better than in 
Western Europe or the United States. 

The reasons for this phenomenal improvement 
could be explained in various ways. For instance, it 
can be claimed that at the start of the six-year 
period there existed surplus manpower so it was 
possible to boost production without increasing em- 
ployment, or that actual productive work hours have 
become longer. But even when these factors are 
taken into consideration there is undeniable evidence 
of great improvement in productivity, the result un- 
doubtedly of technological reforms. These improve- 
ments in productivity have brought about growth in 
size of businesses, and have boosted corporate pro- 
fits. This in turn has stimulated the desire to invest 
on the part of entrepreneurs. 


2. RESEARCH OUTLAYS BY INDUSTRIES 
(In 1955) 


Research Outlays Percentage ag. 


Industries 


(In ¥€ million) Products Sold 
G@hemicaleterecmer ase eericeamiant 7,839 1.05 
Electric Machinery +++++++seeeses 5,111 2.04 
Primary Metals «++++sesseeeeees 1,553 0.17 
Transportation Apparatuses ++++++ 1,477 0.40 
Spinning ¢++e+e+eeeeeseeesees ene 1,286 0.29 
Machinery «+secececescsscccccere 1,080 0.25 
Precision Machinery ++++++++++++ 700 1.25 
Metal Productse+++sesssccecsesee 618 0.28 
Glass, Stones, Ceramics++++++++++ 571 0.25 
Paper ei ealneeem eee eames 437 0.15 
Foodstuffs «ecsscesevecsesesseccs 406 0.03 
Rahher= Goods ctllseistere =! <ialetelotators 177 0.18 


Source: Statistics Bureau, Prime Minister’s Office. 


Not only has private capital investment been en- 
couraged, but the slashing of actual costs by tech- 
nological regeneration has made possible big boosts 
in export sales. 

In the area of consumer spending, technological 
advances have contributed to steady growth, mainly 
through modification of the pattern of spending. It 
is to be noted that the growth of consumer spend- 
ing has been particularly striking in the field of 
such durables as television sets, electric juicers, 
washing machines, motor cycles, and refrigerators. 
Statistics covering department store and other retail 
outlet sales definitely show this to be a fact. 

In this way, investment, consumption, and export, 
acting on one another as cause and effect, have been 
contributing jointly toward economic growth. More- 
over, the supply of goods to meet real requirements 
is being assured by investment in modern plant, 
capable of efficient and high-level production. 

In the area of employment, the studies of the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry and 
the Board of Science and Technology indicate that 
there has been provided jobs for 120,000 more workers 
directly as a result of commercialization of new tech- 
niques in connection with such items as television 
sets, cameras, synthetic textiles, synthetic resins, 
and metallic titanium, When the job opportunities in 
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related industries are added, the boost in employ- 


ment potential must be several times bigger. This 
is but one aspect of the relationship between tech- 


- nological regeneration and employment; and it would 


_ be more correct to say that technological develop- 


ments by making possible phenomenal growth of the 


_ economy as a whole have contributed immeasurably 


~ ie 


ss eS a 


toward increasing overall employment. Doubtless 
there will occur from time to time local or temporary 
attacks of unemployment. But in the long run, and 
for the economy as a whole, we should not be mis- 
taken in saying that technological regeneration 
serves as the primary cause of growth of employment. 

With the disappearance of the reconstruction re- 
quirements of the postwar era, it was initially ex- 
pected that the rate of growth of the Japanese 
economy would inevitably slow down. But the oppo- 
site has been true with the phenomenal growth rate 


of the economy constituting quite a riddle. Yet the 


explanation can be none other than that this growth 
is stimulated by technological regeneration. It cannot 
possibly have been just good luck, and neither can 
the improvement be attributed to fiscal investments 
in conjunction with good export sales, as a marginal 


- world supplier, because of continuing world prosperity. 


In Japan too, the regeneration of technology, 
albeit through importation, has stimulated invest- 
ment for modernization of plant, changed the pattern 
of consumer spending, and by reducing costs boosted 
export sales. 

Limitations 

The problem we must now face is how long this 
regeneration of technology can be depended upon to 
constitute the mainspring of the Japanese economy. 
If the process of technological regeneration can be 
continued smoothly without hitch, it should be safe 
to forecast a long-term boom. But-recently the ad- 
vancement of technology in Japan has already begun 
to show some signs of trouble. 

Note, of course, must be made of that group of 
problems arising from the fact that Japan’s recent 
regeneration of technology has been undertaken on 
the strength, mainly, of foreign patents and know- 
how. The trend of technological assistance contracts 
has been such that there was a steady increase 
until 1953, with numerous renewals of postwar ar- 
rangements. A decline set in subsequently until 
recently, when technology in connection with petro- 
chemicals came to be avidly sought. Consequently, 
the general situation appears to be that of a level- 
ing-off and decline. 

Japan presents the appearance of an international 
sample fair of various foreign processes and tech- 
niques. Take polyethylene for example, although there 
may be some variances in the methods, the licens- 
ing arrangements are with ICI, Ziegler, Philipps, 
Standard-Vacuum, and Badiche Co., a truly cosmo- 
politan group of technology suppliers. The same 
holds true for sulphuric acid production, automobile 
manufacturing, petroleum refining and cracking, 
vacuum tubes, and many other enterprises. 
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That such a galaxy of imported technology is 
tending to repress the will and desire to undertake 
research and experimentation cannot be denied. Be- 
cause foreign technology can be obtained in most 
cases by payment of royalty, this may be the least 
risky method from the standpoint of the investor. 
The availability of proven techniques surely weakens 
the will to invest heavily in research. 

It is nevertheless true that domestic research 
and engineering are essential for satisfactory assimi- 
lation of foreign technology even when knowhow is 
provided. There have been any number of instances 
where because of deficiencies in local engineering 
knowledge and skills major delays were caused in 
getting into smooth production despite proper instal- 
lation of imported equipment. In some cases, the de- 
lays have been disastrous, with changes in market con- 
ditions no longer warranting the technology obtained. 

It is obvious, that with importation of foreign 
technology now leveling off, more and more emphasis 
must come to be placed on domestic research. Al- 
though investment in research is on the gain, the 
total amount of such outlay in 1955 was about 
¥ 40,000 million, only 0.5 percent of the gross national 
product. According to a special survey made in 
Britain, the ratio in the United Kingdom for the 
same year was about 2 percent. 

In 1955, royalty payments amounted to about 
¥7,200 million, equivalent to about 46 percent of the 
private investment in research activities. In other 
words, the payment of royalties is acting as a major 
repressant on investment in research. 

There are, in addition, certain technical problems. 
For example, of the hundreds of technological assist- 
ance contracts concluded to date, only seven (class A) 
are in connection with machine tools. The Swiss and 
Germans, among the best machine tool manufac- 
turers in the world, are reluctant to license Japanese 
manufacturers, apparently because they are appre- 
hensive of competition later. It cannot be denied 
that the backwardness of Japan’s machine tool in- 
dustry, a key segment of the industrial structure, 
is a major factor holding down the general level of 
technological development. 

Such being the situation, the regeneration of 
technology in Japan is now ata crossroads. The 
key to enduring economic growth must be found in 
reducing dependence on imported technology and in 
activation of investment in domestic research and 
experimentation. Also the training and education of 
engineering personnel, and build-up of research 
facilities, bottlenecks that apparently have been for- 
gotten, must be resolutely and strongly promoted. 
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Industry 


Electric Wires & Cables 


HE electric wire and cable industry in 1956 enjoyed 
lee prosperity as might well be called a boom. 
Production chalked up a jump of 17% over a year 
ago, compared with 1955’s increase of not more than 
8%, as shown in Table 1. In September, both output 
and new orders received came to eclipse the 10,000- 
mt. mark, and they have since been on the steady 
climb. 

1. PRODUCTION OF & ORDERS FOR WIRES AND CABLES 


(In mt. in terms of copper) 


Orders Received Production 
tS 83,719 86,929 
ee earn 99,458 95,211 
sti ceie 111,511 111,779 
Piste tte 7,583 7,500 
sisiel as ae 7,464 8,157 
Piatt tale te 8,105 9,152 
beds taiae aoe eee 8,017 8,527 
sadauas aawcoundane 7,754 9,010 
adbeea eins Bebe tee eases 7,36) 9,033 
Rs Set Mh Sia nrate Sais 7,478 8,812 
saves ASG OAS Ax AHA 10,994 9,178 
ree ehessitcisiefsian tice 11,551 10,344 
aatdepcashansoneartards 10,165 10,424 
sens come aha cae 12,783 10,556 
rials coaielnie avg ciation 12,302 11,386 


The Densen Jiho (a monthly journal of the Japan Electric 
Wire and Cable Manufacturers Association), April, 1957. 


Source : 


As listed in Table 2, 1956 production registered 
the biggest gain of 78% for special insulated wires, 
and telecommunication cables came next with 63% 
increase, followed by windings with 53%, power 
cables with 35%, aluminium wires with 28% and 
rubber-insulated wires with 14% in this order. In 
contrast, output fell off more or less for cotton- 
covered and bare wires. As for the former, the 
shrinkage of production was caused by the remark- 
able popularity and encroachment on conventional 
wires of polyvinyl chloride-insulated and other special 
insulated wires. In the case of bare wires, the rapid 
output growth of insulated wires resulted in the de- 
crease of delivery in form of bare wires, i.e. the 
statistical contraction of production. 

2. PRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC WIRES AND CABLES BY VARIETY 


(In mt. in terms of copper or aluminium) 


1956 1955 1954 


Cotton-covered Wires sevesessessees 8,205 5,039 7,071 
Rubber-insulated Wires ssesessesees 14,204 12,491 13,431 
Special Insulated Wires «++sseseeeee 20,789 11,686 5,611 
Windings sesesscasecssessscecvees 22,230 14,550 13,492 
Power Cables+ssessecsscccesseccecs 4,708 3,482 3,346 
Communication Cables «+sessssseee 12,483 7,667 8,329 
Bare Wiresssssseccecccsssesssevece 34,16) 40,296 35,649 

Mofale <caresepepiers'e cleleiesisrcdatsnlerers sce 111,779 95,211 86,929 
Core Supply sesesscesccescseeesece 19,237 14,113 10,850 
Aluminium Wirese++sssesssseeseeee 6,689 5,200 4,053 


Source: The Densen Jiho, April 1957, 


What factors brought about such whirling brisk- 
ness for wire and cable makers? In the first place, 
the “‘Jimmu Keiki’’, or the biggest boom since Jimmu 
Tenno (the first emperor of Japan), in 1956 appeared 
most clearly in form of active equipment investments 
and durable consumer goods buying. In such key 
industries as steel, electric power, coal and transport 
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equipment, production could hardly keep pace with 
growing demand. The situation was such that these 


were popularly dubbed “‘bottleneck industries’’.. Pro- | 


duction increase plans were often revised, with goals 


scaled up or terms moved up. Especially in the i 
electric power industry which seriously suffered from | 
the long drought and the abnormally low water flow 


in major rivers, the construction of gigantic thermal 
power plants were stepped up, on the one hand, 


and, on the other, plans were pushed for replenish- — 


ment and improvement of the existing facilities (ex- 


change of power supplies among major power sta- | 
tions, construction of super-high voltage transmission _ 


lines designed to reduce the transmission loss, etc.). 
All this accelerated demand for power cables. As 
for communication cables, the progress of the 
Nippon Telegraph & Telephone Corporation’s tele- 
phone service expansion program and a big order 
from Western Electric Co. of the United States gave 
a strong spur to production. 

Another important factor first came to the fore 
last year. That was the increasing application in 
some form or other of automation methods in almost 
all the equipment investments, no matter whether 
for production boost or for management rationaliza- 
tion. It is to be recalled here that power require- 
ments, curving upward at the annual rate of 8% in 
the past, climbed up by as much as 10% in 1956, and 
that the power shortage assumed serious proportions. 
This might be ascribed, among others, to the in- 
stallation of automation equipment in major industries. 

Brisk sales of household electric appliances 
(washing machines, refrigerators, fans, mixers, TV 
sets, etc.), promoted by makers under the catchword 
“electrification of household life’, also turned out a 
good stimulant for the ‘“‘wire boom’’. Take for in- 
stance TV sets: there were installed 18 units per 
1,000 households at the end of 1956, compared with 
only seven units a year ago. 

In this manner, domestic needs got so brisk for 
wires and cables that most of the purchase. offers 
from abroad were turned down in view of the limited 
production capacity and the worsening break-even 
position in export trade. As for communication 
cables, however, the afore-mentioned order from 
Western Electric was willingly accepted because local 
makers had some surplus capacity, and efforts were 
lavished to fulfil by all means such a big order as 
had never been received in the past. 

On the whole, export business turned out duller 
than in 1955. As shown in Table 3, overseas sales 
sharply declined for bare and rubber-insulated wires, 
though special insulated and aluminium wires as 
well as communication cables gained more or less. 
Thus, the total of copper wire exports came at not 
more than ¥3,507 million, or off 38% from 1955’s 
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3. 1956 EXPORTS OF ELECTRIC WIRES AND CABLES 
(In £1,000,000) 
Cotton- Rubber- Special p as 
covered Insulated Insulated Windings owes Commun, Bare Total Aluminium 
Wires Wires __Wires Cables Wires Wires Wires 
Dollar Area a 
Saudi-Arabia «seccsessecses 8 4 = a oS , 
Salvador eoscccevsscccvsses _ ee 8 ss ae ad ce . a 
Uruguay <sevcvevecsccesive = 9 1 —— — — 2 14 = 
US. Ae ccccvccssccvensccce os = — 1 a 2,176 ae 2,176 — 
Sterling Area 
Hongkong cvcsseccccsccces a 8 9 2 pee 25 7 96 = 
ae Peeve sereeerececes = 8 20 =e —_ = = 29 — 
hg) Wea — 12 1 — eo, — — 13 2 4 
é wen ease banigees = 5 22 22 15 5 co 68 15 : 
Pakistan ++s+eseresescsever: — 2 2 = es 128 1 144 = 
2n Account Area : 
Korea COO AS A HGneameeoe & 3 2 — — — 5 — 18 87 
Okinawa ++++eseeesereveres 23 17 7. 2 31 31 TT. 228 _ 
SCATUATS lvpkie sta en ew aiaw ee es a 5 56 7 CHE 27 6 154 SS 
WHoOACHIOd ventas atacaca see = 68 33 2 — — — 190 —_ 
IMGOHESIA “eesti ens vic cce'de = 29 30 — 2 — — 56 = 
Philippines «oesecessseceens = 5 25 1 — — 20 6) — 
PI harlhintl «se sies so sieeitlcleca stp = 22 34 8 — 178 _— 239 = 
Brazil s+eeeeseseeereeseeee x 20 a 3 ie. a, 8 123 
Argentina secccseseseceves, — a 4 = =: = = 18 as 
Egypt coscccescccsccecesee  — — 3 18 12 — = 16 = 
Other Areas 
Hungary eveessesesesesecce = — — —_ — — 96 £6 = 
Total (direct exports) «+++ He 205 296 46 141 2,569 213 3,597% 287° 
(1955’s total) sete ecerereses 18 237 189 45 145 150 4,956 5,831 23 
Note: *3,545 mt. in terms of copper, **924 mt. in terms of aluminium, 
Source: The Densen Jiho, April, 1957. 


5,831 million. Major clients were, in addition to 


the United States, such Asian countries as Okinawa, 


Thailand, Taiwan and Pakistan. Aluminium wire 
buyers were Brazil, Korea and India. 

Quotations of wire materials, copper in particular, 
witnessed wild fluctuations throughout 1956 (see 
Table 4). In the first months, the copper market 
abroad made a sudden spurt owing to the brisk de- 
mand stimulated by active equipment investments 
all over the world, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the ever-worsening labor disputes in such 
copper-producing countries as the United States, 
Chile, and Rhodesia. As the result, domestic prices 
jumped to ¥410,000 per mt. in the April-June period 
from ¥348,000 at the New Year season. But the 
labor uncertainty in the copper-producing countries 
soon got settled, and copper arrivals at these shores 
picked up gradually. Thus, the local market calmed 
off at about ¥340,000 at the year-end season, or on 
the same level as at the start of the year. With 
the turn of 1957, the market further weakened: 
namely ¥324,000 in February and ¥316,000 in May. 

From the foregoing, it can be said that, though 
they had to buy dear materials and to sell their 


4. WIRE MATERIAL QUOTATIONS 
(Producer’s prices in 1,000 per mt.) 


Electrolytic Electrolytic Aluminium 
Copper Lead Metal 
1956 

January Soe 248 142 235 
February -recseesereess 374 142 245 
March ceevceceseveseese 874 142 255 
ee iiss scl aiewesass 410 142 270 
May eevssccecccceseeee 410 142 2890 
Ta ete Gt <atewe<a@eewen y 1410 142 295 
July covcesevcceseccees 380 142 330 
August evceserceseseees 370 142 230 
Septembereseresesessers 370 142 330 
October esereserevsevrce 370 142 23 
November «+++ersreesees 340 142 325 
December ++rrerseeerses 340 142 300 


Source; The Densen Jiho, April, 1957, 


products at comparatively cheap prices in the first 
half, wire and cable manufacturers could enjoy just 
a contrary phenomenon in the second half as copper 
quotations steadily fell off. Herein lay one of the 
cogent reasons for the “‘wire boom’’. As listed in 
Table_5, in the six-month business term closing with 
September, 1956, 10 big companies in this field sold 
¥ 42,253 million worth of wires and cables, or 82% 
from the term ending with March, 1955. Their 
profits bulged in greater tempo: i.e. compared with 
the term closing with March, 1955, 5.5 times from 
October, 1955, through March, 1956, and over 10 fold 
in the following six months, the total coming at as 
much as ¥2,169 million as shown in Table 5. 
Output appears to be brighter than ever. Accord- 
ing to the Japan Electric Wire and Cable Manufac- 
turers Association’s estimates, 1957 requirements will 
be 140,600 mt. in terms of copper plus 12,000 mt. in 
terms of aluminium, of which domestic needs will 
comprise 130,600 and 10,000 mt., respectively, and 
overseas sales 10,000 and 2,000 mt., respectively. 
Compared with 3,545 mt. in terms of copper and 924 
mt. in terms of aluminium exported in 1956 (see 


5. SALES AND PROFITS OF 10 BIG WIRE AND CABLE MAKERS 
(In 31,000,000 from April through September, 1956) 


Sales Profft 

(before tax) 
Furukawa Electric evesseeereescesccecveres 12,786 664 

Sumitomo Electric Industries ++++eeeeseseees 1),420 3922) 
Fujikura Cable Works e+esesesscerecceceee 5,u11 412 
Showa Electric Wire & Cablel)eeerseeesees 4,337 spel 

Dainichi Electric Wire & Cable+seesseeeees 3,877 1042) 
Nippon Electric Wire & Cable eeseesseeeee 2,394 149 
Tatsuta Electric Wire & Cable ++++eeseeees 2,088 81 
Tokyo Tokushu Electric Wire & Cable!) ++ 379 20 
Riken Electric Wire eeceeresereesvescosees 341 16 
Daiichi Denko eveceeccccecessesecesseseess 629 22 
Total escccnsvesevcvescvsvsesessessens 42,253 2,169 
(Total from Oct. ’54 to Mar. *56 esessees 23,192 211 


Note: 1) From May through October, 1956, 
2) Net profit after tax. 
This table is compiled by The Oriental Economist on the basis 
of business reports announced by these firms, 
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Electric Wire and Cable Co., Ltd. 


Amagasski, Japan 


Cable Address: ““‘DAINICHIDEN”, Amagasaki 
Head Office: 
3, 7-chome, Umedakita-ku, Osaka 


Standard 
Standard 


Tokyo Office : 
6, l-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: ‘TOKYO DAINICHIDEN” 


The Giant of Japan's 


Wire and Cable Industry 


Established 1885 


4, |-chome, Fukagawa Heikyu-cho, Koto-ku, Tokyo 


Cable Address: “FUJIDEN’’ TOKYO 
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Table 5), the export goals are scheduled much higher, 
or nearly 3 and 2 times, respectively. In order to 
attain them, however, utmost efforts will have to 
be lavished. 
Dainichi Electric Wire & Cable 

Capitalized at ¥800 million and with 1,361 em- 
ployees, this company is manufacturing wires and 


cables at the Amagasaki and Minoshima (Wakayama | 


pref.) plants. When it was established in 1917, it 
was under the orbit of Furukawa Electric. In 1950, 
however, it came to cast in its lot with Mitsubishi 
Metal Mining not only in material supply but in 
capital investment as well. As main material, copper 
wire rods are supplied to the former by the latter, 
and the latter is by far the biggest shareholder of 
the former. 

In order to meet the growing needs stimulated 
by the postwar power development and telephone 
service expansion programs, a communication cable 
mill was built in 1952 at the Amagasaki Plant. In 
the following year, another mill was constructed 
there for manufacture of ACSR for power trans- 
mission. In 1956, a technical cooperation contract 
was signed with a German firm, ($265,000 payable as 


royalty by installments for five years) for making 


of super-high voltage power cables, and high-speed 
roll slipping machines and other equipment which 
now are under construction for this purpose. 

In 1953, both Amagasaki and Minoshima plants 
were licensed as bonded factories. Since then, they 


have been shipping their products to Europe, South- 


east Asia and South America. In 1956, overseas 


sales reached nearly ¥200 million. Of this total,’ 


communication cable shipments to the United States 
took the largest share, followed by sales (special 
insulated and bare wires) to the Philippines and _ out- 
goings to Okinawa in the order named. A good deal 
is expected of sales to Western Electric and of ship- 
ments as war reparations to the Southeast Asian 
countries concerned. x 

In the latter half of 1956, sales amounted to 
¥ 3,596 million, and profits. to ¥191 million, or 48% 
of paid-up capital. And the company declared to 
raise by 3% the dividend rate to 15% per annum. 
Fujikura Cable Works 

This is the third largest firm in this industry, 
next to the afore-mentioned two firms, capitalized at 
¥1,064 million and with 2,770 employees. It is 
operating two big plants at Fukagawa, Tokyo, and 
Numazu, Shizuoka prefecture, and one copper wire 
rod plant at Kosaka, Akita prefecture, which is pro- 
vided with copper from the Kosaka Mine of Dowa 
Mining. 

The company has long been specializing in com- 
munication cables, but it has recently made a 
successful advance in making ACSR (aluminium cone 
steel reinforced) wires for super-high voltage power 
cables. In the first half-year term of 1956, power 
cable output rose by as much as 80% over the sec- 
ond half-year term of the preceding year. If account 
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is taken aie of ACSR, the production growth was 
as high as 120% on the same basis of comparison. 
The company has also manufactured butyl rubber 
insulated chloroprene sheathed power cables. In its 
main field of communication cables, too, new pro- 
ducts have been offered to meet the ever-climbing 
demand, including air-spaced polyethylene insulated 
tool telephone cables and STC coaxial cables. 

In export business, just as in the case of other 


makers, efforts have been concentrated upon cables, 


especially communication cables ordered by Western 
Electric, mainly through the bonded factory system 
due to the serious copper shortage. Overseas sales 
doubled in the first half of 1956, and a similar up- 
curve was again registered in the second half: namely 
from ¥400 million six months ago to ¥763 million. 
Of this total, communication cables sold to Western 
Electric comprised nearly 90%. Other items were 
in order of importance: power cables destined to 
Okinawa and Ceylon, ACSR shipped to the Philippines, 
and communication cables sold to Pakistan. In co- 
operation with Furukawa Electric and Sumitomo 
Electric Industries, the company has signed export 
contracts with Egypt for communication cables and 
with Burma for cab-tyre wires as war reparations. 
In an attempt to boost. its business for power 
cables as well as communication ‘cables, the com- 
pany has - recently concluded. sub-eontracts with 
Furukawa Electric for Nordeske’ s flat type oil pres-. 
sure cables and with SumitomoElectric Industries 


for Les Cables de- Lyon’s super- high voltage power 
cables. 


In-the second semi-annual term of 1956, sales 
amounted to ¥5,872 million, and profits summed up 
to 520 million, or 98% of paid-up capital. But the 
dividend was declared at not more than 15% in view 
of the Dividend Restriction Law. 

FUJIKURA CABLE WORKS’ EXPORTS 
(In £1,000: April 1956-March 1957) 


Ttem Value Destinations 


Rubber-covered Wires +++:+* 11,104 Korea, Okinawa, Burma 
Special Insulated Wires ++++++ 4,157 Taiwen, Okinawa 
Windings esereseseeeesecece 12,887 Argentina, Taiwan 
Power Cables e+essserereece 43,523 Ceylon, Okinawa 
Communication Cables ++++++ 650,063 USA, Pakistan, Thailand 
Bare Wires seeveressocseves 10,616 Okinawa, Philippines 
Others+++seseserevercrereree 30,616 Philippines, India 


Furukawa Electric 

With its capital at ¥3,000 million and its em- 
ployees numbering 6,300, this company is manufac- 
turing electric wires and cables, rolled copper and 
other products at the rate of about ¥2,500 million 
per month. It is by far the biggest firm in this 
field. Of the total output, electric wires and cables 
comprise 60%, and others 40%. 

Supplied from Furukawa Mining (another Furu- 
kawa subsidiary), Mitsubishi Mining and Dainichi 
Mining, raw copper is refined by the electrolytic 
process (monthly capacity. at 2,000 mt.) and made 
into various kinds of bare wires at the Nikko Copper 
Works. ‘Though partly sold to other interests and 
on the market, most of these are processed into 
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various insulated wires and cables at the Yokohama 


and Kyushu plants. 


; 
] 


testing and pulp insulation techniques. 


At the Nikko Copper Works, copper and brass 
products, copper alloys, aluminium alloys, magne- 
sium alloys, etc. are also manufactured. Similar 
aes are made at the Osaka Copper Works, too. 
And the Oyama Works is making pistons, die cast- 
ings, precision castings, etc. 

In 1950, the company signed technical cooperation 
contracts with General Electric and Western Electric 
of the United States. It is also under technical 


tieups with Nordeske of Denmark for manufacture 


of flat type oil pressure cables and with Les Cables 
de Lyon of France for making of super-high voltage 
tansmission equipment. Its manufacturing facilities 
are superior to those of other interests, particularly 
its wire mills, cable plants, and super-high voltage 
Its products 


- all boast of high quality. In 1952, the company was 


awarded the Deming Prize for its effective practice 


of statistical quality control. 


As for material supplies, well-coordinated rela- 
tions have long been maintained between this com- 
pany and other Furukawa subsidiaries, such as 


" Furukawa Mining above. referred to, Nippon Light 


Metal and Yokohama Rubber. The material position 
has been consolidated all the more as attempts have 
sucessfully been made for securing the supply of 
such new materials as synthetic rubber, magnesium 


and petro-chemicals in cooperation with Japan Geon, 


Furukawa Magnesium and Furukawa Chemical. 

With power and communication cables. selling 
briskly, sales turnover has been climbing up steadily: 
i.e. about ¥10 billion in the six-month term ending 
with March, 1956, ¥12 billion in the following term 
and ¥155 billion in the last term closing with March, 
1957. 

In 1956, overseas shipments added up to ¥972 
million, or nearly 3% of the total sales (the percen- 
tage rising to about 6% if electric wires and cables 
alone are taken into account). This export value, 
though smaller than Sumitomo Electric ‘Industries’ 
¥1,703 million, is bigger than Fujikura Cable Works’ 
¥763 million and Showa Electric Wire & Cable’s 
¥245 million. Of this total, communication cables 
sold to the United States accounted for the majority, 
and power cables, etc.. comprised a small portion. 
Besides the United States, clients were India and 
Taiwan in the order named. To cope with the 
recent decrease of orders from Western Electric and 
the shrinking trend of domestic orders, the company 
has started a strong campaign for greater sales 
abroad, despatching inspection groups to Southeast 
Asia and South America. 

In the business term ending with March, 1957, 
the company sold ¥15,539 million worth of products 
and reported a profit of ¥1,205 million or 80% of 
paid-up capital, declaring a 12%-a-year dividend. 
With the limits of authorized capital boosted from 
96 to 240 million shares, it will not be long before 
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the company will finally increase its capital, 
Hitachi Electric Wire & Cable 

This company was formally incorporated as an 
independent firm only in October, 1956, taking over 
the electric wire and cable department of Hitachi, 
Ltd. It is capitalized at 500 million, entirely financed 
by the mother firm. 

At first wires and insulators were manufactured 
mostly for various kinds of Hitachi electric machines 
and equipment. But supplies to the mother company 
now comprise not more than 35% of the total deli- 
very, while on the other hand sales to other interests 
have risen to upwards of 50%. As production has 
been growing by leaps and bounds, particularly for 
windings and communication cables, copper con- 
sumption has come to top 2,000 mt. per month. 

In the first business term (ending with March, 
1957) after its incorporation, the company sold ¥7,770 
million worth, or the third largest business among 
wire makers next only to that of Furukawa Electric 
and Sumitomo Electric Industries. Profits after tax 
amounted to ¥360 million, with the dividend declared 
at 20% per annum. As of March 31, 1957, the com- 
pany held the total backlog of ¥ 2,600-2,700 million, 
or equivalent to two months’ output. 

With its existing equipment capacity, fiirokare 
the company can hardly meet ever-growing demand. 
Thus, it has recently bought 120,000-tsubo farmland 
at Okitsu in the suburb of Hitachi City in an attempt 
to construct a large-scale aluminium wire plant 
(monthly capacity at 200-300 mt.) at the total cost of 
¥ 1,600 million. The plant will be put into operation 
by the end of fiscal 1957. In fiscal 1958, another 
plant will be built there for manufacture of com- 
munication and power cables. And in the future, 
all the wire making facilities now installed at the 
Hitachi Works will be transferred to the Okitsu 
Works. Efforts will be directed also toward technical 
improvement: for instance, super-high voltage cables 
will be manufactured increasingly though 50,000-60,- 
000 volt cables are being made at present. 

In the second half-year term of 1956, overseas 
shipments reached ¥350 million, or only 5% of the 
total sales. Of this total, communication cables sold 
to Western Electric represented as much as 70%. 
Besides, cotton braided wires, windings and insulated 
wires were shipped to Taiwan, Okinawa, etc. Export 
business is conducted by the overseas business de- 
partment of Hitachi, Ltd. 

Nippon Electric Wire & Cable 

Tokyo-Nippon Electric Wire & Cable Co. was 
formally incorporated in 1949 through amalgamation 
of the defunct Nippon Electric Wire & Cable and 
Tokyo Electric Wire Mfg. and two years later the 
company changed its name into the present one. At 
present it is capitalized at ¥525 million, has 1,286 
employees on its payroll, and operates two plants 
at Kawasaki and Tokyo. 

Since the war’s termination, the company has 
successfully been boosting and consolidating its busi- 
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ness activities through expansion of the Kawasaki 
Plant. New mills were built there for aluminium 
wire and communication cables in 1953 and for bare 
wires, communication cables and polyvinyl chloride 
insulated wires in 1954, There are now in operation 
at this plant such up-to-date facilities as a Fritz 
_ vacuum bright annealing furnace, a polyvinyl chloride 
insulated wire making machine bought from an 
_ American firm (NRM), a continuous lead extrusion 
machine made by Pirelli-General of England, and a 
_ high-speed roll slipping machine made by Goebel Co. 
The completion of such positive construction plans 
mainly for communication cables was well timed with 
_ the postwar expansion of telephone service. Thus, 
business conditions improved term after term. In 
the second half-year term of 1956, the company sold 
¥ 2,949 million worth, or up 23% over six months 
ago, and garnered a profit of ¥244 million, or up 
64%. The profit represented as much as 93% of 
paid-up capital, and the dividend was declared at 
20% per annum, including a special 8% bonus in 
' memory of the company’s 50th anniversary. 
Exports in the same term totalled 178 million, 
of which communication cables destined to the United 
States comprised the majority. The second best 
client was Taiwan buying a large variety of wires 
and cables, followed by Burma taking bare and rubber 
‘insulated wires as war reparations. 
Showa Electric Wire & Cable 

It was in 1936 that Tokyo Electric (at present 
Tokyo Shibaura Electric) separated and incorporated 
its wire and cable department into this firm, which 
now is capitalized at ¥1,000 million. Its head office 
and plant located at Kawasaki, is employing 1,615 
workers. 

With electrolytic copper supplied from Nippon 
Mining, the integral manufacturing process from 
copper melting to finished wires and cables is effec- 
tively adopted at the Kawasaki Plant. A continuous 
wire roll, made by Krupp interests of Germany, is 
in operation there at the rate of 1,000 mt. a month. 
Thus, the company is one of the biggest bare wire 
makers in Japan. 

Stimulated by the current ‘‘wire boom’’, especially 
ever-brisker demand for communication and power 
cables, the company has been expanding its cable 
making capacity. Through good offices of Tokyo 
Shibaura Electric with which it still retains close 
connections, it entered into technical cooperation con- 
tracts with General Electric for power cables in 1951 
and for gas-filled cables in 1953. In 1955, high voltage 
(800,000—1,200,000 V) testing equipment was expanded 
and improved so that super-high voltage cables might 
be manufactured. In the course of 1957, some ¥800 
million will newly be invested for equipment adjust- 
ment and enlargement mainly for communication 
cables. 

In the first half-year term of 1956, sales turnover 
summed up to ¥4,337 million, and profits to ¥311 
million, or 62% of paid-up capital, with the dividend 
set at 15%. 

In fiscal 1956, the company sold abroad ¥244,- 
777,000 worth of wires and cables, of which cables 
destined to the United States comprised as much as 
¥ 183,385,000, or by far the biggest portion, as in the 
case of many other wire makers (see Table 10) pit 
is noteworthy that, as it was the case with Tatsuta 


Re 
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Electric Wire & Cable, bare wires accounted for a 
fairly large share, indicating that the company still 
has some surplus in wire rod making capacity. 


SHOWA ELECTRIC WIRE & CABLE’S EXPORTS 
(In ¥1,000: April 1956—March 1957) 


By Item 
Bere Wires «vee. eeveeevces pe cerscccccsccs 13,730 
Insulated Wires evsccess 46,227 
Cables eeecsesvcvece eee 183,385 
Aluminium Wires ++++++ 1,402 
Others erceeseeses eeecvee 33 
By Destination (Oct. 1956--Mar, 1957) 
North & South Americas eesssseseecseeeeee 128,381 
Southeast Asia pecscccccsessccecvesccsvcics 20,084 
Okinawaeereesveveseceessesess Ceeercceveres 5,992 
U.S. Offshore Purchases reerreeseeeeeeeres 18,515 
Total evvsevccesees Ce eeerereeeeveseses 172,972 


Sumitomo Electric Industries 

In January, 1957, this company boosted its capital 
by 50% to ¥3,000 million, and it now employs 4,321 
workers. Thanks to the ‘‘wire boom’’, its sales 
steeply curved up from ¥6,566 million in the first 
half-year term of 1956 to ¥10,420 and ¥13,115 mil- 
lion, respectively, in the first and second terms of 
1957. 

Three modern plants are operating at Osaka, 
Nagoya and Itami. The first two are manufacturing 
mostly wires and cables, and the Itami Works is 
making sintered alloy tools, special metal wires, etc. 
It deserves special mention that the company accounts 
for 18% of the nation’s total output in wires and 
cables, ot the largest portion by one firm in this 
field; 29% in Igetalloy and other cemented tungsten 
carbide tools; and 72% in piano wires and wire rods, 
or almost monopolizing this special field of wire 
making. 

Since the war’s end, the company has revived 
prewar technical cooperation with International 
Standard Electric and Western Electric (both U.S.) 
and newly concluded tieup contracts with Interna- 
tional General Electric and American Electric Metal 
(both U.S) and an Italian firm, Societa Italiana Pirelle 
(Milan). Not only that, it has succeeded in manu- 
facturing several new products of international 
standard: e.g. originally-developed polyvinyl acetal 
resin insulated magnet wires in 1950, ACSR (alumi- 
nium cable steel reinforced wires) for super-high 
voltage (275,000-V) transmission in 1952, expanded 
polyethylene cables in 1954, and polyethylene coaxial 
cables in 1955. For introduction of new power cable 
technique, a contract has been signed with Les Cable 
de Lyon to meet the rising demand for high-voltage 
transmission equipment. It has also been successful 
in making HS hollow aluminium wires for pipe type 
power cables, and it is the first firm in Japan manu- 
facturing ever-popular coaxial cables. 

As the atomic age has actually dawned on Japa- 
nese industry, the company has started fabrication 
of radioactive isotope’ heavy metal containers. In 
order to meet growing needs for piano wires in such 
industries as automobile, shipbuilding and construc- 
tion, a new 6-ton electric furnace will be put into 
operation in June, 1957. And special kinds of piano 
wires for welding rods, valves, springs and concrete 
reinforcements will be produced on a substantial 
scale. 

In fiscal 1956, wire and cable exports amounted 
to ¥1,703 million, or the largest business attained 
by one firm in this industry. Just as in the case of 
Furukawa Electric, communication cables sold to 
Western Electric comprised by far the biggest por- 
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tion or 80%. Other items were ACSR wires and 
rubber-insulated wires in this order. The United 
States was the heaviest buyer, followed by Brazil 
which actively bought ACSR (see Table 6.) 


SUMITOMO ELECTRIC INDUSTRIES’ EXPORTS 
(In %€1,000,000: April 1956-March 1957) 


By Variety 
Rubber-insulated Wiresescecsecrveessssevcecssees 102 
Windings eesesesecccccsvccccreressssecvecsesess of 
Power Cables eccescccccveveerevesererscsceseres 44 
Communication Cables «secssccsccesescesessesees 1,316 
Bare Wires seccccvvrccccscvccvsesevessveveveres 61 
Aluminium Wires (ACSR) eessssseseesseseessens 173. 
Total | eRe Oe eee ere ceteris cevecereseseerevnes 1, 7793 
1,294 
116 
i 87 
i 58 
Koreas ccecvcccvececccevevesevesseesevrsecereees 47 
Philippines -ecevsssecceeverecsesvsesvecescsanes 20 
Thailand cscecccvcnvccccccscesccesvevevescreses 13 
Tinian cccttee racenls vot oun voce cenulteen ees 11 
Other Asian countrieS ceeerceecevererevevereecese 45 
Egypt scecccscscccsccesccencressessesesesaccsene 12 
Total cccccccccccncccccccccccccccccccssccese 1,703 


Tatsuta Electric Wire & Cable 

It is since the end of the Second World War that 
this firm has made a spectacular advance in the 
industry. Immediately after the war was over, it 
was incorporated as Tatsuta Copper Rolling Co., and 
it was renamed Tatsuta Electric Wire & Cable in 
1948 when it expanded its bare wire plant. In the 
following year, it absorbed Osaka Electric Wire In- 
dustry Co. and reorganized it as the Takaida Plant 
where rubber-insulated wires were made on a tangible 
scale. Along with the successful development of its 
business, it bought the Kawachi Plant. Some plants 
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and equipment were moved from Takaida to Kawachi 
in order to start manufacture of special insulated 
wires. In 1955, communicable cable manufacturing 
facilities were constructed at the Kawachi Plant. 


Marine wire making equipment now is being ex- 


panded there. 


In addition to the Kawachi Plant where ‘Glstea 
wires and cables are manufactured on a substantial | 


scale, the company now operates another factory at 
Kosaka, where bare wires and rolled copper products 
are made. Working at these plants are 575 employees. 


The tempo in which the company has expanded ~ 


its business may well be seen in the successive in- 
crease of capital from ¥30 million in 1952 to ¥100 
million in 1953 and ¥200 million in 1954. With the 
turn of 1957, the company again announced to double 
its capital to 400 million. 

In the second half-year term of 1956, sales rose 
by 20% to ¥2,502 million, and profits jumped by 
8% to ¥150 million, or 150% of paid-up capital. 
The dividend was upped by 10% to 25% per annum. 

Exports in the same term totalled ¥46 million, 
or rather small compared with the general business 
expansion. This was ascribed to the smallness of 
communication cable shipments, but it is noteworthy 
that insulated wires as reparations accounted for 
¥34 million, or over 70%. 

TATSUTA ELECTRIC WIRE & CABLE'S EXPORTS 
(In ¥1,000: April 1956-Merch 1957) 


Okinawa Hongkong Burma Philippines Total 


Bare Wires +ssesesesese 3,843 66) =_ — 4,503 
Insulated Wires ++++++++ 1,819 —_ 33,653 2,467 37,930 
Communication Cables ++ 3,421 — — 3,421 

Total sscecsenvssendes 9,074 66) 28,653 2,467 45,854 


MAIN PRODUCTS: 
- Insulated Wires and Cables 
- Submarine Cables 


- Power Cables 


+ Galvanized Steel Cable 
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Iino Kaiun K.K., one of the largest shipping firms 
now in Japan, made its debut in 1918 with the capital 
of one million yen under the name of Iino Shoji 
Kaisha Ltd. It was just after World War I when 
the rapid expansion of Japanese economy and the 
tremendous improvement of the living standards de- 
manded’ more and more oil from foreign sources. 
With the eye on this situation, Iino Shoji concentrated 
all its facilities on the oil transportation, leaving its 
former main line, coal transportation, to its sub- 
sidiary, lino Kisen Kaisha Ltd. establised in Kobe 
in 1922, 

In 1929, the Company bought a special service 
vessel from the navy and turned it into an oil tanker 
for the overseas duty. In 1930, Fujisanmaru, 13,500- 
ton oil tanker equipped with the brand new 8,000 h.p. 
MAN double-acting Diesel engine imported from Ger- 
many, was constructed at the Harima Shipyard and 
was added to the Company’s ever growing fleet. 
Later additional three vessels of the same type and 
capacity were delivered from Kawasaki Dockyard to 
make Iino Shoji a true giant in the oil tanker _busi- 
ness. Tying up with private oil companies, Iino 
Shoji’s giant tankers plied the wide oceans between 
Japan and the United States, Persia, Sumatra and 
Northern Sakhalin for oil transportation. 

In 1941, Iino Shoji amalgamated its subsidiaries, 
Iino Kaiun and Toa Ringyo, to emerge anew under 
the name of Iino Kaiun Sangyo Kaisha Ltd., and 
the new company advanced into the fields of gene- 
ral sea transportation, harbor express services and 
even land transportation. 

In 1944, the Company increased its capital to 
¥ 30,000,000 and underwent another change of name, 
this time for good, to Iino Kaiun Kaisha Ltd.: At 
the same time, the Company entrusted its subsidiary 
Iino Sangyo Kaisha Ltd. with every business other 
than sea transportation. 

The Company’s main line is still in oil transpor- 
tation and the calling ports range from those on the 
United States coasts to those on the Persian Gulf. 
Tanker tonnage of the Company now amounts to 
more than 22% of Japan’s total. Regular services 
of the Company include New York Line with United 
States Navigation Company, Inc. as the general 
agent, India-Pakistan Line under the contract with 
J.I.P. Line and Bangkok Line with its own initiative. 
The Seattle-Vancouver Line and Pusan Line are now 
in suspension. The Company also runs tramp ser- 
vices to the United States, South America, South- 
east Asian countries and Western Europe together 
with the coastal voyage services. 

Tonnage has been increased year by year through 
construction of new vessels—chiefly under the Japa- 
nese Government’s post-war several shipbuilding pro- 
gram plans and by means of accommodation of the 
Company’s own fund by increasing capital or financ- 
ing of foreign capital. In addition, obsolete vessels 


were super-annuated and war-standard vessels were 


remodeled. In order to cope with the situation, the 
capital was increased to ¥660,000,000 in February 
1951, ¥1,320,000,000 in October 1952, ¥3,300,000,000 


IINO KAIUN 
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in June 1953, then to ¥6,600,000,000 in March 1956. 
The Company is now making every effort to increase 
tonnage—thereby establishing a firm foundation for 
future development. 

The Company also plans to build 250,000 dead- 
weight tons of tankers and cargo ships in the next 
three year period. Business results of Iino Kaiun 
are on the steady upgrade and the Company is ready 
to increase the dividend from the current 8% to 10% 
in the coming September term. 

The Company’s path to the current success has 
not always been smooth, only the sound judgement 
and decision by the able management headed by 
President Kensuke Matano have enabled the Com- 
pany to place itself amang the leaders of Japan’s 
shipping circles. Future is undoubtedly rosy for the 
ever growing Iino Kaiun. 
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lino Shipbuilding & En- 
gineering Co., Ltd. is one 
of the most excellent Diesel 
engine makers in Japan, 
manufacturing IINO-SULZER 
marine Diesel engines for 
installation in ship, .under 
licence from Sulzer Freres, 
Societe Anonyme, Winter- 
thur, Switzerland. Iino is 
also the manufacturers and 
repairers of locomotives, 
Diesel cars and all sorts of 
freight cars. 
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Sino-Japanese Trade Promotion 
By Koichi Yoshino 


|x March this year, the writer headed a group of 
businessmen of the Kansai area on a mission of 
economic goodwill to Communist China. The pur- 
pose of this visit was to explore the possibilities of 
expanding the trade between Mainland China and 
Japan. In the course of the group’s sojourn conver- 
sations were held with Premier Chou En-lai, the Ex- 
ternal Trade Department, the International Trade 
Promotion Committee, the National Planning Com- 


_ mittee, and the key people representing the various 
_ cities and factories visited. The outcome of these 


discussions and exchange of views was the joint com- 
munique, outlining the points on which both sides 
were in agreement, which was issued in the names 
of Chairman Nan Han-chen of the International Trade 
Promotion Committee and the writer of this article. 
Communist China’s Foreign Trade 

China’s foreign trade has been steadily growing 
in volume in keeping with that nation’s economic 
development. According to Mr. Liu, chief of the 
Fourth Bureau of the External Trade Department, 
with the 1950 volume set at 100 the indices for 1951, 
1952, 1953, 1954 and 1955 were respectively 143, 156, 
195, 204 and 265. The achievement in foreign trade dur- 
ing the period 1953 through 1957, the period covered 
by the first five-year plan, is expected to be some 
84 per cent of the projected goal. There now exist 
68 trade agreements or similar arrangements with 
various nations and areas. Trade with the U.S.S.R. 
and other people’s democratic republics amounted in 
1950 to some 600 million yuan, with the first half of 
1955 resulting in a 15 percent gain over the same 
half of 1950. 

Trade with the Afro-Asian nations is viewed as 
extremely important. Since the Afro-Asian econo- 
mic conference, there has been steady growth of 
trade with the countries of this bloc. In 1955 there 
was a gain in volume of 18 percent over that of 1954, 
while the first half of 1956 was 53 percent better 
than the corresponding period of 1955. There exist 
official trade agreements with India, Indonesia, 
Burma, Egypt and Ceylon, so commercial relations 
with these countries are on a normal basis. 

As for trade with Western Europe, there was a 
368 percent gain in exports in 1955 as against 1953, 
while imports in the first half of 1956 gained 23 per- 
cent over that of the same period in 1955. Exports 
in the first half of 1956 were up 59 percent over the 
volnme of the corresponding period of 1955. 

Despite the fact that the nations of Western Eu- 
rope have an embargo on exports to Communist 
China, trade volume has been steadily rising. Nat- 
urally, the gain is not so large as in the case of 


trade with the U.S.S.R., the people’s democratic re- 
publics, and the Afro-Asian countries. 
- Communist China Exports and Imports 

The aim of the first five-year plan is to lay a 
strong foundation for the socialistic industrialization 
of the nation. Consequently, the main items of im- 
port are those related to the machinery and ap- 
pliances industry, the electric power industry, the 
non-ferrous metals industry, the coal industry, the 
petroleum industry, and the chemical industry.- In 
addition to these are the items required by the light 
industries, farming and fishery, communications and 
transportation, and science and culture, mainly pre- 
cision machinery and instruments, and other mate- 
rials. Imports include production supplies and non- 
ferrous ores. 

Certain countries are imposing an embargo on 
exports to Communist China of machinery, raw mate- 
rials and some other items. Consequently, these 
goods are obtained mainly from the U.S.S.R. and 
other people’s democratic republics. 

The principal items of export during the first five- 
year plan are farm produce, agricultural by-products, 
and mineral products. 

Sino-Japanese Trade Situation and Current Problems 

Trade between Communist China and Japan is 
developing steadily as a result of mutual effort. Dur- 
ing the time of the third trade agreement, that is 
to say the twenty months from May 1955 to year- 
end 1956, the volume of trade amounted to $180 mil- 
lion. This is some eight times the volume achieved 
during the thirty months between June 1952 and 
April 1954. The variety of items exchanged has in- 
creased, while quotas also have grown. 

Whereas in 1955 there were only twelve impor- 
tant items imported from Japan, the number in- 
creased to thirty in 1956. Among the goods sold to 
Japan, there has been increase in quantity of salt 
and coal. China does not impose quantitative: limi- 
tations on export; volume is dependent on availa- 
bility. However, Japan still continues to enforce 
restrictions, and this is to the detriment of long- 
range planning in regard to mutual supply and 
demand. 

External Trade Policy of Communist China 

A questions and answers session was held with 
Mr. Liu Nin-ming, vice chief of the External Trade 
Department and vice chairman of the International 
Trade Promotion Committee. The gist of his re- 
plies is given below. 

The external trade policy of Communist China is 
based on the planned and theoretical requirements 
of the nation, It is therefore essential that the neces- 


sary goods may be reliably obtained at the right 
time. For instance, it is extremely important to be 
able to obtain freely and without any restriction the 
replacement parts of machinery that has been 
purchased. 

We do not, therefore, discriminate between so- 
cialistic and capitalistic nations. In actual business 
transactions the determining factors are price and 
quality. 

Yet, despite this basic policy, trade with the 
U.S.S.R. and the people’s democratic republics has 
grown to some six timés the prewar volume, while 
trade with the capitalistic countries has not reached 
the level of the years before the war. Communist 
China is now engaging in trade with distant lands, 
not that we want to trade over great distances, but 
because we have no other choice. 

The great amount of trade with the U.S.S.R. pro- 
grammed under the five-year plan was the result of 
the refusal of other nations to sell to us. 

For instance, although in 1950 trade with Japan 
was good, there was a practical stoppage in 1951 
because of the embargo imposed by Japan. In 1951 
and 1952, trade with the U.S.S.R. and the people’s 
democratic republics was at 100 percent of plan; and 
from the U.S.S.R. came 162 items including machin- 
ery and industrial equipment, much of which could 
have been supplied by Japan. We did nothing to 
discriminate against Japan, it was just that condi- 
tions would not permit Japan to sell to us. 

Pricing 

There is a definite difference in price levels of 
the two world markets of today. Until last year, 
transactions with the U.S.S.R. and the people’s de- 
mocratic republics were on the basis of rigidly fixed 
prices. The aim of such control was to prevent 
Chinese, U.S.S.R. and other communist area prices 
from being adversely affected by international mar- 
ket fluctuations. Transactions with the capitalist 
nations are, naturally, on the basis of world prices. 

Marine Transportation 

It is reported that among the requirements of the 
second five-year plan are large ocean-going vessels. 
At present, Communist China has difficulties in un- 
dertaking maritime transportation; but once it be- 
comes possible to ship to and from all parts of the 
world, the merchant fleet will have to be expanded. 
Consequently, heavy equipment will be included in 
the second five-year plan, but such things as bicycles 
will be excluded from programming. 

Chemical Fibers and Textiles 

Communist China is intending to develop a chemi- 
cal fibers industry; but the situation at present is 
extremely poor. The amount of textile consumption 
per capita is but a small fraction of that of Japan, 
and supply is far from sufficient to keep up with 
demand. The standard of living will rise gradually, 
so in future there will arise the necessity of import- 
ing textile goods. Improvement of living conditions 
comes in the order of eating, wearing, and the ac- 
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quisition of daily necessities. Currently, we are at 


the stage of being able to keep our stomachs full. 


Heretofore, it was a battle with hunger. Now, with 
the people properly fed, and with grievances settled, 
we can turn to better and brighter clothing. We 
shall be needing huge quantities of dyestuff. 
Stationing of Trade Representatives in Japan 

The major problem is that of fingerprinting. Com- 
munist China definitely will not accept such practice 
on the part of Japan. At one time, the personnel to 
man the proposed office in Japan was selected, but 
none of the people named were willing to undergo 
fingerprinting. 

We do not believe the Japanese Government to 
be thinking that Sino-Japanese trade should not be 
promoted; but the embargo has not been lifted, and 
additional impediments have been created. The re- 
sult has been the loss of many opportunities for de- 
velopment of trade. 

Payments Problem 

The escrow system of trading is a deterrent to 
development of trade. Because of the escrow stipu- 
lation, many opportunities have been missed, parti- 
cularly in connection with the group B and C items 
for which there remains an unfulfilled balance of 
£7 million. This is because the Japanese Govern- 
ment does not grant import permits for group B and 
C items, particularly C items. Unless the Japanese 
Government takes remedial action, we shall be com- 
pelled to act, either by refusing to buy group C items 
from Japan or by reducing the quota. If some way 
can be devised to diminish the unfulfilled balances, 
the overall volume of trade may increase. 

The same thinking applies to the embargo, al- 
though Japan’s position is such that there may be 
difficulties. Nevertheless, this problem is the most 
fundamental of all. 

The Joint Communique 

With a number of discussions held by the writer 
and his group with various key officials, the points 
on which agreement was reached were outlined in 
the form of a joint communique. This document 
was signed at Peiping on March 21, last, and made 
public as of that date. The contents of this com- 
munique are summarized below. 

1. To strive for prompt materialization of mutual 
supply, in conformance with the principle of exchange 
of commodities in the same group, on a long-range 
and guaranteed basis. For example, China will sup- 
ply coal, iron ore, salt, and other commodities, while 
Japan will furnish heavy machinery and equipment, 
ships, communications equipment, electrical machin- 
ery, ferrous and non-ferrous metals, and other items. 

2. If necessary, and if possible, both nations 
will strive to increase the volume of trade and the 
number of items exchanged. 

3. Strengthening of technological exchange be- 
tween Communist China and Japan in line with the 
development of trade and economic relations between 
the two countries, 


; 
: 
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However, because there still exist artificial im- 
pediments in Japan to trade and technical exchanges, 
and because these constitute major obstacles to the 
natural and logical growth of trade relations between 
the two countries, both sides will endeavor to re- 
move these impediments in order to restore normalcy. 

Subsequent to the return of the mission from 
China, the writer and his associates have attempted 


to influence public opinion on the basis of this 


joint communique, while representations have been 
made to the Japanese Government. It appears that 
the situation, both internal and external, has taken 
a turn for the better, and a step forward appears 
to have been made in the movement for relaxation 
of the embargo on exports to Communist China. 
This is held to be a hopeful sign for materialization 
of expanded trade with that country. 
Achievements of the First Five-Year Plan 

All predictions appear to be in agreement that in 
both heavy and light industries most of the goals 
set by the first five-year plan will either be fulfilled 
or exceeded. During the past five years, the rate 
of growth of the various industries was set at an 
average of 14.7 percent per annum, which means a 
doubling of production in just five years. As against 
this projected growth rate, the actual achievement 
has averaged 17.6 percent. For example, in coal 


- production, the actual output was 117 million tons as 


against the goal of 113 million tons. In electric 
power generation, actual achievement was 18,500 
million kilowatt-hours as against the goal of 15,900 
million kilowatt-hours. In iron and steel production, 
5 million tons were produced while the plan called 
for 4.12 million tons; and in cement, the output is 
expected to be 6.8 million tons as against the plan- 
ned 6 million tons. In some items, such as vege- 
table oils, salt, tobacco, and petroleum, the projected 
goals have not been met; but the reasons for the 
failure were explained as difficulties in obtaining 
taw materials, limited capacity of the markets, 
technological problems, and other factors. 

In contrast, Japan’s production of key industrial 
products now stands as follows: coal, 50 million 
tons; electricity 61,500 million kilowatt-hours; iron 
and steel, 12 million tons; and cement, 15 million 
tons. In coal alone does Communist China exceed 
Japan in production, with the output at more than 
double. But the population of Communist China 
stands at 900 million as against the 90 million of 
Japan; so the per capita production of coal is but 
one-third that of Japan. In electric power the quan- 
tity per capita is only one-twenty second; iron and 
steel, one-seventeenth; and cement, one-fifteenth. 
Needless to say, technology and management methods 
still tend to be rather primitive. 

Second Five-Year Plan 

The second five-year plan, like the first, gives 
top priority to development of the heavy industries, 
and as against the 6,000,000 million yuan investment 
of the first, the second will probably call for more 
than 12,000,000 million yuan. 

Upon this premise, it is certain that there will 
be considerable expansion of external trade. Under 
the first five-year plan, 40 percent of the necessary 
machinery and equipment was purchased from 
abroad. Under the second five-year plan, it is pro- 
posed to obtain 30 percent of the essential equip- 
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ment by importation. But it must be noted that in 
scope the second five-year plan is far larger; and 
the 30 percent of the second five-year plan will be 
much bigger than the 40 percent of the first. Based 
on these conditions, it is predictable that trade re- | 
lations with the outside world will undergo consider- 
able growth. 

In this way, the industrialization of Communist 
China is going on before our eyes, with extremely 
high dependence on the U.S.S.R. Consequently, the 
U.S.S.R. is winning a position of unassailable strength 
during the formative stage of China’s industrial 
development. 

When, early in the Meiji Era, it was decided to 
adopt Western technology, the outcome was close 
dependence on the West for more than a generation. 
The Western nations furnished Japan with the 
machines, the blueprints, the methods, the tech- 
nology and knowhow. In the same way, Communist 
China is now under the tutelage of the U.S.S.R. It 
appears likely, however, that at least half a century 
will be needed for China to reach the stage of in- 
dustrialization now achieved by Japan. But if Japan 
stands by doing nothing to help, China will become 
forever closed to economic relations with Japan. It 
is therefore of paramount importance to remove im- 
mediately the impediments to trade, and to make 
strenuous efforts for expansion of Sino-Japanese 
commercial relations. 


(The writer headed the Kansai Economic Goodwill Mission to Communist China) 
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Byodo-in, Glory of the Art of Fujiwara Period 


By Bunsaku Kurata 


Byodo-in, one of the famous Buddhist cathedrals in Japan, 
is located at a very scenic spot along the beautiful stream of 
Uji river, looking up the pine green of Asahiyama, or the hill 
greeted ever by the first morning sun. This was the place 
which Michinaga, possibly the best known among the powerful 
nobles of the Fujiwara family, and whose life history is given 
in details in Eiga-monogatari or Book of Glory, chose to build 
his villa in the first half of the 11th century, 


Phoenix Hall of Byodo-in, Kyoto. 


The Fujiwara period was an age of ruling court nobles. It 
was already almost a century anda half since the nation’s 
capital was moved from Nara to Kyoto, known in those days 
by the name of Heian-kyo. The Imperial control over the 
country declined and was replaced by the power of the wealthy 
nobles. ‘There developed then an art which was free from the 
influence of the continental art, of purely Japanese taste, an 
art which was the natural product of close harmony between 
the nature of Japan and sensitivity of Japanese people. 


It was an age of romance, as is cleverly put into words by 
Lady Murasaki in her Tales of Genji. Even religious rituals 
were observed as artistic ceremonies. The arduous metaphy- 
sics of the esoteric Buddhism came to be overlooked, and 
people loathed illness, misfortune and death more than ever, 
since they had so much to lose. Robert Paine writes in his 
‘Art and Architecture of Japan’: ‘‘Gradually, too, an ‘easy 
path’ was sought in Buddhism. There arose a special doctrine 
about the saving grace of the Amida Buddha. Men’s thoughts 
were also disturbed by the belief in the End of the Law. It 
was feared that in 1052 the Buddha’s power should cease to 
be manifested, and would be followed by.a period of degenera- 
tion. In a worldly age the dazzling descriptions of the Jodo or 
Pure Lands of Bliss of the various Buddhas, especially that of 
Amida, must have seemed deeply attractive and accessible.’’ 


Special halls for the worship of Amida were thus built in 
many places throughout the nation. The Ho-o-do or Phoenix Hall 
of Byodo-in monastery is the oldest and most luxurious of all the 
extant structures dedicated to the special worship @f Amidae 
Nyorai. This Phoenix Hall is actually the only architectural re- 
mains of the almost lost glory of Byodo-in monastery. Many 
other buildings were lost during these nine-hundred years, such 
as Golden Hall, Lecture Hall, pagoda, belfry and others. And the 
Phoenix Hall itself underwent a few restorations, the last and 
most elaborate of which was planned at the cooperation of the 
monastery authorities and the government and was completed 
just this spring. 

The building consists of the central main hall, wing corri- 
dors stretching out on each side of the main hall and the rear 
corridor. The central hall is three spans by two, has a look 
of two-storied structure on the exterior since it is surrounded 
with the penthouse. The roof is tiled, and is of the traditional 
ivtmoya type. The wing corridors are two-storied, bending to- 
ward the front, and at each corner stands a small pavilion 
shape. It is built faithfully after the style of shiden-zuburi 
which was the architectural style for palace buildings for the 
nobility of the day. Pair of bronze phoenixes each approxi- 


mately three feet four inches tall are raised on the gables of 
the main roof. Viewed from high above, the hall surely looks 
like an immense phoenix bird, stretching out its wings and 
ready to fly up to heaven. During those few centuries, this 
building has been popularly known by the name of Phoenix 
Hall, and still is. =~ 

The central facade of the hall, opening two exceptionally 
large doors, is raised higher than the rest. When the doors 
open, one might look through the raised entrance at the image 
of the main deity of the hall, even beyond the scenic pond 
which is famous for the beautiful reflection of the paradise 
building. And indeed it was Yorimichi’s ambition to present, 
right here in this building, the glory of Western Paradise where 
Amida resides as the lord. Today it stands as the best cul- 
tural monument of the Fujiwara period, behind the beauty of 
which are hidden tears and sweat of the people who were slaved 
for the expensive undertaking. 


The interior of the building is even more attractive. Ar- 
chitectural details are covered with painted designs, metal fit- 
tings with engraved floral patterns, and openwork wooden carv- 
ings. The ornaments are luxurious, but they are not conspi- 
cuous. Even the rich original colors look time-honored today, 
and are of subtle beauty, enough to satisfy the most critical 
eyes, inviting them back to the days of the court nobility. 

Inside the main hall is enshrined the wooden statue of Amida 
Nyorai, which is over nine feet tall in its seated posture. 
Width of the cross-legged knees is seven feet nine, and the 
height of the pedestal is approximately six feet. According to 
the teaching of Priest Eshin-sozu (or Genshin, 10th to 11th 
cents.), when a pious person dies, the Buddha appears before 
him. The Lord of Compassion (Kannon), one of his attendant 
Bodhisattvas, brings a lotus flower to carry the pious soul], and 
the Lord of Might (Seishi) reaches him welcoming hands, while 
other saints and angels innumerable sing hymns in praise and 
welcome of the pious. Born in the Land of Purity, the pious 
man is like a blind man who suddenly recovers his sight and 
finds himself surrounded by radiant beams and brilliant jewels 
of untold price . . . . Amida Buddha sits on a lotus seat like 
a golden mountain in the midst of all glories, surrounded by 
his saints ... . (Translation by Dr. Anesaki) 

Inside the Phoenix Hall of Byodo-in you find the very best 
of wooden images of Amida as can be imagined through the 
words of Eshin-sozu. Hands are in the natural posture of medi- 
tation mudra. As a god of true wisdom he wears no worldly 
ornaments on his person. He sits on the high lotus pedestal 
with carved designs of floral patterns and there is the immense 
halo behind. 

This sculpture was carved by a sculptor Jocho specially for 
this Phoenix Hall, at the particular order of Lord Yorimichi. 
He was the leader of the sculptors’ guild of the day influence 
of the so-called Jocho style in sculpture was very great. This 
Phoenix Hall statue is made of himoki (Japanese cypress), and 
dozens of separate units, carved separately, are joined together 
by use of lacquer, glue, nails and staples. The surface is 
lacquered and goldfoiled, and statue is completely hollow inside. 
This is the example of the joined-block wooden sculpture, and 
Jocho is often credited with the invention of this craft. We might 
say that Jocho was the man who brought the technique into 
perfection. 


When compared with other specimens of Amida images, the 
statue here has rather smaller head. Even each of the curls 
on the head is made delicately small. The posture is very 
handsome and thoughtfully well-proportioned. The robe the 
Buddha wears is extremely thin, and the drapery is sensitively 
executed. It is a very graceful representation of the image of 
the Lord of Western Paradise, of extremely sensitive beauty, 
and it is no wonder that Jocho was so highly appreciated among 
his rich and particular patrons of the day. 


Inside the hollow statue and put on the surface of the lotus 
pedestal is hidden another lotus pedestal of miniature size. It is 
about six. inches tall, and supports a round wooden tablet bear- 
ing the sacred oath of Mercy of Amida, written in Sanskrit 
characters. This round tablet is painted white, while other 
details of the pedestal are all beautifully covered with delicate 
floral designs in rich colors. Having never been exposed, colors 
remain as they possibly looked when they were first painted 
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nine hundred years ago. Nobody is allowed to see it. The 
writer is proud that he was among the few experts who were 
privileged to study this sacred thing during the restoration 
process of the Amida image. 


Above this image of Amida and from the ceiling of the main 
hall hangs the renowned canopy of Ho-o-do. It looks almost 
like a hanging roof, immense in size, approximately seventeen 
_ feet ‘north to south and fifteen feet east to west. It is actually 
a combination of the square roof shape and a smaller circular 
canopy. Principally it.is made of hinoki wood, but the sur- 

: face of the essentials of 
the large canopy is covered 


polishing powder and liquid 
lacquer known as sabi, and 
ornamental designs of floral 
patterns are inlaid therein 
with mother-of-pearls. 
Every corner of the roof 
shape is decorated with a 
metal fitting with engraved 
floral design, made of 
bronze and gilt. On the 
ceiling and panels are 
painted another series of 
floral patterns painted in 
silver on circular black 
ground, looking somewhat 
like so many silver mirrors 
inlaid. When viewed from 
down below this canopy is 
in wonderful harmony with 
the highly ornamental ar- 
chitectural details of the 
building itself, and there is 
found a clever combination 
of talents of the architects and the sculptor. 


Amida Nyorai, Principal Deity 
of the Phoenjx Hall. 
Made by Jocho, 11th cent. 


At the heart of the smaller round canopy is seen a big 
bronze mirror, which must have reflected the ceremonies ob- 
served here. On four sides of the roof-shaped canopy hang 
the twenty-four wooden hangings with floral patterns done in 
openwork. The whole canopy is a splendid symphony of those 
floral patterns, of colored designs, of mother-of-pearl inlay, of 
gilt-bronze metal fittings, or of openwork wooden hangings. It 
is also a beautiful combination of various colors, in rich pig- 
ments, of gilt bronze, or of shining gleam of mother-of-pearls, 
and the solid look of the darkish lacquer. Originally from the 
edge of each of the twenty-four wooden hangings of the square 
canopy there hang a series of metal net, only one of which is 
barely found today on the eastern side. At the end of the 
net are put three tiny bronze bells. When the breeze came in- 
side the hall, the bells must have sung. It is a miracle that 
a sensitive object such as this Ho-o-do canopy has survived 
the damage of elements. You find today, for instance, that out 
of the thousands of mother-of-pearls inlaid on the wooden plat- 
form down below, just two tiny pieces remain. 


High on the walls, excepting that directly behind the deity, are 
hung fifty-two statuettes of Bodhisattvas, of which only one is of 
recent restoration, and fifty-one others date from the first day 
of Byodo-in. The walls are likened to so many heavens, where 
the angels fly, some carrying various offerings while others are 
playing music or dancing. A few of the statuettes are carved 
out of a single wood block and many others are made of the 
joined-block technique as is the principal image of the hall. 
Some are painted in rich colors, some are gold-foiled. But all 
in all they are in perfect harmony with each other, and made 
undoubtedly under the direct leadership of the master Jocho. 
Of the fifty-one statuettes, forty-six are in the ordinary shape 
of Budhisattvas and five others are dressed in priests’ robes. 
There are forty-five images which are seated, and five others 
are standing. Twenty-five of them are represented as figures 
carrying offerings in praise of the virtue of the principal deity 
and twenty-six others are playing hymns. Since they are made 
for the purpose of decorating the walls, they are not perfectly 
round. But they are more plastic than ordinary reliefs. It is 
amazing, the way each of the statuettes is carved in different 
posture and different expression. And despite the variations, 
we admire the perfect harmony that governs this throng of 
angels, and that which is found between this group and the 
rest of the Phoenix Hall. We conclude that Jocho was truly a 
man of genius. 


The Phoenix Hall is also noted for its number of good paint- 
ings of the 11th century. Even designs painted on architectural 
‘details, some of which presenting shapes of flying angels (i.e. 
designs found on the pillars), are precious specimens of 11th 


with a delicate mixture of 


century Japanese painting. But far more important are the 
wonderful scenes of Amida paradises that are done on the in- 
terior sides of the wooden doors and also on some of the clay 
walls. Of which the painting on the central doors are believed 
to have been painted by Tosa Mitsuoki later in 1670. Research 
on the style of painting and architectural details seems to sug- 
gest that the paintings were not done at one time, but only the 
scenes painted on wooden doors (excepting those found on the 
central doors) are the original pieces contemporary with the 
building itself, and other mural paintings were added from time 
to time, possibly in the middle or latter half of the Kamakura 
period. og} 
Pigments used are mostly mineral such as iron oxide or 
copper oxide, gold and silver, clay white or clay yellow and 
the like. They are prepared by pulverizing the mineral and 
mixing it in diluted glue. Sumi, or black ink made from car- 
bon, is also used. Some kinds of sumi are of bluish tint, 
others are slightly reddish. It is also noted that part of the 
indigo blue is painted with a special mixture of the clay yellow 
and indigo color made from the indigo plant. After the. cen- 
turies this particular pigment has come to lose its original 
indigo tint and looks today almost like ordinary clay yellow. 
Scenes painted are all religious ones, representing various 
imaginary views of paradises. Here is introduced the pictorial 
interpretation of the conception of vaigo or the Descent of 
Amida and His Host. The celestial throng descend from heaven 
to the earth to welcome the pious souls into their realms. Deli- 
cate landscapes are painted here as scenic backgrounds for 
the religious painting. Streams are running down through the 
hills, making waterfalls here and there, and turn finally into 
wide rivers. Under the maple-trees on the hills are painted 
deer, and horses are enjoying pastures. And between heaven 
and earth proceed the celestial throng, playing music and sing- 
ing hymns. There seems to be no clear distinction between 
heaven and earth, between this world and the world to come. 
When the heavy wooden doors open, the celestial throng seem 
to fly over the threshold to the world out there, and when the 
doors are closed Amida and his saints come back to the Phoe- 
nix Hall from the world out there. Seen from the interior of 
the hall one is almost tempted to imagine that landscapes 
painted are, without being interrupted, continued so naturally 
with scenic views of Uji out there. It is really unique, and it 
is a perfect pictorial interpretation of a religious scene, sensi- 
tive beauty of which is very much Japanese. Needless to say, 
those mural paintings of the Phoenix Hall are most precious 
materials for the study of Japanese Buddhist painting. 


Describing the Phoenix Hall means inevitably to become 
pathetic. Nobody could really put into words the charms of 
this art repository or describe the countless changes which the 
changing hours of the day paint over the landscape. 


Once out of the charming 
building, a short trip to the 
belfry is also worthwhile. It 
is located on a small hill to 
the south of Byodo-in. The 
bronze bell you find there is 
about six feet and a half 
tall. It is of a very graceful 
shape, ornamented with 
beautiful designs of floral 
scrolls, figures of flying 
angels and the guardian 
lions. It is contemporary 
with the Phoenix Hall and 
is among the few bronze 
bells which is registered as National Treasure, side by side 
with the Phoenix Hall, the images of Amida by Jocho, of the 
fifty-one angels or the canopy. 


The smaller oblong building near the entrance of Byodo-in 
is known as Kannon-in. It is a wooden structure which was 
built in the Kamakura period (1185-1333). Inside this build- 
ing is enshrined a wooden statue of eleven-headed Kannon. 
Unlike the sculptures in the Phoenix Hall, it is carved out of 
a single wood block, a craft that was prevalent in the 9th cen- 
tury and earlier. Today it is presumed that the image was 
made by a rather conservative artist of the Fujiwara period, 
probably contemporary with the days of Jocho. It shows a 
rather rigid posture peculiar to the single-block sculpture, but 
its slightly smiling face is charming. 

(The writer is Technical Official, Cultural Properties Protection Commission.) 


Miniature Lotus Pedestal, 
Hidden Inside the Amida Statue. 
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Kaleidoscope 


U.S.-Japan A-Meet :—A five-day conference of U.S.-Japan 
Joint Atomic Industrial Forums was held in Tokyo and Osaka 
from May 13 through 17 with some 500 participants from Japan, 
77 from the United States and 66 observers from 12 Asian 
countries, j 

Construction Boom :—Construction in 1957 will increase 
by 20% over 1956. According to All-Japan Construction Asso- 
ciation, the total outlay in 1957 for construction will reach 
£960 billion (34490 billion for civil engineering and 470 for 
construction proper), of which *£760 billion will be undertaken 
‘by private contractors. The figure is about ¥300 billion less 
than the estimate published earlier by the Construction Mini- 
stry. The main reasons for this rather conspicuous divergence 
are: 1) The Association estimate does not include special pro- 
curements and machinery installations; 2) The Association 
calculates the average private construction area to be about 
15 tsubo, while the Construction Ministry estimates 20 ¢subo 
would be the average; 3) The Association expects less outlay 
for railways and power resources development than the Con- 
struction Ministry. 

Less Babies Born :—For the first time after the war did 
the number of natural increase of population retreat from the 
1,000,000 mark. Welfare Ministry revealed that the natural 
population increase in 1956 was 940,000, less 100,000 from 1955. 
Total births in the same period was also less 70,000 than in 
1955 at 1,660,000. Compared with 1947 (2,670,000 births), when 
the welcome downward trend started, the 1956 figure is smaller 
by almost 1,000,000. The number of deaths, on the other hand, 
reached 720,000, an increase of 30,000 over the previous year. 
The principal causes of deaths are brain hemorrhages, can- 
cers, senility and heart attacks. 

Electric Power in 1956 :—According to the Electric Works 
Association, the total consumption of electricity in fiscal 1956 
(from April, 1956 to March, 1957) was 51,321,000,000 KW, of 
which 8,340,000,000 KW was for general lighting, while the 
rest was bound for industrial use. This is an increase of 16% 
over the last year’s figure and 8.1% more than initially ex- 
pected. Demand for electricity, on the other hand, grew by 
18.6%—9.5% more than planned. 

Production Increase :;—Phenomenal growth in consumer 
demand and equipment investments helped multiply production 
in fiscal 1956. According to MITI, the average mining-manu- 
facturing index in 1956 stood at 257.9 (1950=100), an amazing 
growth of 23.9% over 1955. This is the second biggest jump 
in production next only to the time of Korean War, when the 
production leaped 26.3% in a single year, Lines of business 
which saw more than 20% growth include: steel ships, 94.9%; 
machinery, 54.2%; railway rolling stocks, 46.6%; textiles, 
24.3%; ceramics, glass & stones, 22.7%; coal & petroleum 
products, 22.0%; rubber goods, 22.0%; non-ferrous metals, 
20.5%; chemicals, 20.1% and iron & steel, 20.0%. Lines which 
produced 10% more than the previous year include: Gas, 17.6%; 
non-ferrous metal ores, 17.2%; paper & pulp, 16.2%; leather 
& leather goods, 15.9%; daily necessities, 15.9%; electric power, 
14.1% and coal, 13.5%. 

Public on Spring Labor Offensive :—Sohyo’s spring labor 
offensive spearheaded by National Railways Workers Union 
was unusually intense this year. Against this background, the 
Government’s Secretariat conducted a random poll of opinion 
of 3,000 people throughout Japan. To the question ‘‘What do 
you think of the spring offensive?’’, 18% damned the action 


outright; 33% showed sympathy with the unions but condemned 2 
the action itself; 13% supported Sohyo wholeheartedly, while 
the remaining 36% showed no interest in the question. “How | 
should the leaders of the spring offensive be punished?’ drew — 
the following reactions: 14% demanded severe dealings accorded | 
every law-breaker; 26% recommended not too harsh punish- 
ment; 14% rejected any idea of punishment; while the remain- 
ing 46% had no comment, 

Steel Companies Balance Sheets :—Steel companies are 
now on the crest of a boom with both earnings and profit rates 
registering the post-war highs for the three major steel com- 
panies, Yawata Iron & Steel, Fuji Iron & Steel and Japan Steel 
Tube. The following table shows the highlights of the balance 
sheets for the March term of the ‘‘Big Three’’ steel companies. 


Sales Proceed Profits Profit Rates 
Yawata Ion & Steele+++ 68.8 (58.7) 3.2 (2.1) 4.70% (3.70%) 
Fuji Iron & Steel -++++- 52.4 (45.8) 3.0 (2.0) 5.75% (4.43%) 
Japan Steel Tube «+++++ 47.7 (40.0) 2.4 (1.6) 5.06% (4.249) 


Notes: In billion yen, Figures in brackets are for September, 1956, 
term, 


Too Many Movie-houses :—Japan, one of the most movie- 
loving nations in the world, cannot afford 6,200 movie-houses 
throughout the country. 600 movie-houses are now on their 
way out of business, being unable to make both ends meet. 
In Tokyo alone, 30 picture palaces have already bowed out of 
scene with 50 more expected to follow suit by the end of 1957. 
Main reasons for the exit are too trite to be of news. The 
number is too many and the commodities they run are mostly 
below passing marks, 

Traffic Accidents :—Phenomenal increase in automobiles 
after the war brought about equally numerous traffic accidents. 
If the figures in the first three months tell anything, 1957 will 
hit the highest mark yet. According to the Metropolitan Police 
Headquarters, the total traffic accidents in the first quarter of 
1957 is 30,466. 1,671 persons lost their lives and 24,837 per- 
sons suffered injuries, while material loss climbed to ¥666,- 
781,000. This is an increase of 4,757 cases of accidents, 205 
deaths, 5,292 wounded, and *-158,950,000 material loss. 

Cigarette Consumption :—Monopoly Corporation revealed 
recently that an average Japanese smokes 1,200 cigarettes a 
year and that the number of smokers is on the steady upcurve 
since the war. 1,200 cigarettes per capita per annum consump- 
tion is next only to the United States and England. By the 
way, 70% of cigarette price is bound for the national and 
local treasuries as taxes. Tobacco taxes amount to 10.4% of 
the whole national revenue and 3% of the local revenue. 

New Embassies and Legations :—The Foreign Ministry 
is planning to establish 9 new embassies and legations, while 
6 former legations are being promoted to embassy level. Nepal, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia will soon see Japanese embassies, 
while Yemen, Iceland, Ireland, Tunisia, Morocco, and Finland 
will find Japanese legations newly established within 1957. Le- 
gations in Dominica, Peru, Chile, Cuba, and Venezuela were 
promoted to embassies on May 15, while the legation in Colom- 
bia, where there was a civil turmoil recently, is expected to 
become embassy pretty soon. 

Trade Fair Successful ;—The Fourth International Trade 
Fair held in Tokyo from May 5 through 19 is reported to have 
enjoyed an unexpectedly wide popularity. According to the 
Fair Management reports published on May 21, the total cases 
of transaction reached 74,400 (4 times as many as the last 
fair’s figure) with ¥6,720,000,000 (3 times the previous figure) 
involved. Of the total amount, ¥3,250,000,000 (2 times) was 
for exports, *¥ 490,000,000 (60% more than last time) was for 
imports, while ‘‘within-the-country’’ transactions reached 
*¥ 2,680,000,000. 


JUNE, 1957 


4 Cotton Goods :—Cotton yarn quotations continued lethargic 
F under the unabated impact of overproduction. The cotton yarn 
market, depressed from early January, picked up somewhat in 
early April. The recovery, however, was shortlived as the 
market began to weaken again from mid-April and ended the 
month at a low position. The depression continued into the 
following month with the Osaka quotation (30s) diving below 
_ the ¥200 mark on May 1. After the sporadic recovery to the 
_ ¥200 mark on May 8 and 9, the price again dipped to *199 
on May 10. The same was the case with 20s quotation which 
fell below the *¥180 mark on May 1 and continued at the low 
level until mid-May. 
tinued at a favorable pace with the outputs reaching 214,600 
bales in January, 244,400 bales in February and 226,400 bales 
in March. Exports of cotton fabrics were equally favorable, 
registering 93,650,000 sq. yds, (50,400 bales) in January, 
117,320,000 sq. yds. (63,800 bales) in February and 123,790,000 
sq. yds. (67,300 bales) in March. On the other hand, domestic 
demands were depressed for cotton goods as well as for other 
textile products in general. With consumption low, domestic 
weavers were hesitant in stocking material yarns. Hence, in- 
ventories were on the hike and reached 451,200 bales as at the 
end of March. It was feared in July, last year when the cot- 
ton yarn production curtailment was removed that the month- 
end inventories would reach the 500,000-bale mark in Decem- 
ber, but the balance did not attain that mark due to active 
exports and brisk demands. Now that domestic demands have 
become disappointingly depressed, the climb of yarn inventories 
to the 500,000-bale mark has become a question of time. 
Although the market has grown extremely dull, the prices have 
not fallen to so low ‘a level as to endanger the break-even 
point. Experts consider that some recovery is likely from mid- 
May through July due to the advent of the summer. demand, 
but the market is destined to remain bearish as any small 
tally will be nullified by the impact of tighter restrictions on 


a 
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money. 

Chemical Fibres :—Rayon filament yarn quotations, which 
were enabled to keep close to the 200 mark throughout April 
under the support of the bulls, collapsed heavily in early May 
and dived below the 180 mark in mid-May. A major deter- 
rent is the worsening balance of supplies and demands. The 
monthly production of rayon filament yarn for fabrics (ordinary 
filament, bemberg and acetate) has been on the steady gain, 
totalling 18,723,000 Ibs. in January, 18,382,000 lbs. in Febru- 
ary, 20,942,000 lbs. in March and 21,705,000 Ibs. in April. 
The monthly production gain well over 2,000,000 lbs. is ex- 
pected to be registered during this year. Exports, on the other 
hand, have continued depressed as the shipments to Indonesia 
have been stalemated. The monthly average exports of rayon 
filament yarn in the first four months of calendar 1957 stood 
at 1,660,000 Ibs., well in excess of the monthly average of 
1,550,000 Ibs. in 1956 but far behind the monthly goal of 
2,750,000 Ibs. set for calendar 1957. The average of monthly 
exports of rayon filament fabrics in the January-April period 
stood at 30,000,000 sq. yds., far smaller than the original 
monthly target of 45,000,000 sq. yds. As of consequence, fab- 
rics inventories have been mounting both in the hands of manu- 
facturers and merchants with the April-end balance reaching 
1,500,000 sq. yds. as compared with 1,200,000 sq. yds. at the 
end of 1956. As countermeasures to cope with the situation, 
manufacturers haye been required either to curtail yarn produc- 
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Commodity Market 


Meanwhile, cotton yarn production con- 


tion or promote exports, Although they are now resorting to the 
latter measure, they will soon be compelled to cut production 
as well. 

The quotation of spun rayon yarn, which dipped to ¥112 
per lb. at the end of March, recovered to the 120 mark in 
early April as the decision to curtail spun rayon production 
offered a timely prop. The market sentiment, however, has 
remained low with the mid-May price again slipping to 111.60 
under the impact of the weakening prices of rayon filament 
yarn and woollen yarn. The price of spun rayon, however, 
stood at 85-86 in early May, some ¥1-2 higher than the 
April quotation, as the production cut came in support. With 
the cost price of spun rayon standing understoodly at 85-90, 
many manufacturers are still in the red, and the present pro- 
duction curtailment is bound to continue into July through 
September until the price is upped to the #100 mark. 

Woollen Yarn :—In the wake of the collapse of rayon yarn 
and spun rayon yarn quotations, the price of worsted yarn also 
dived below the 3¥1,000 mark for the first time since August, 
last year. Responsible for the decline were: 1) Increased pro- 
duction of woollen yarn by major manufacturers parallel with 
the gain in wool imports; 2) Poor sales of spring and summer 
fabrics items and the consequent fall of their prices; and 3) 
Successive bankruptcies of commercial houses engaged in wool 
business, The low quotations of Australian wool, which once 
proved as a major damper to the domestic woollen products 
market, ceased to exist, as the wool prices in ‘Australia have 
begun to stiffen. Some circles in the woollen industry predict 
that the scheduled imports of 1,300,000 bales of Australian 
wool may not be realized with the originally-allocated foreign 
exchange budget because of the latest price hike, and that this 
may prove a new stimulant to the market. This prediction, 
however, appears to prove wishful thinking. All in all, the 
current market depression cannot be easily conquered. To 
make things worse, the latest tight money situation is offering 
another deterrent. As the prices of woollen goods are down, 
manufacturers cannot make both ends meet with worsted yarn 
at 900 and imported wool at 140 pence. They will slip fur- 
ther into the red with the export price set at 800. 

Raw Silk :—Raw silk in April fared comparatively well 
with the prices unexpectedly firm. Yokohama raw silk (21A 
per kin) which started in April at 2,049, spurted up to ¥2,105 
on April 17, further rose to 2,125 on April 24 and ended 
the month at a fairly high level of 2,115. Spot transactions 
kept pace in the firm tone and rallied to the 210,000 mark 
on April 18 (per bale of 100 zm) for the first time since the 
price. dived below that mark on June 25, last year. Fair ex- 
ports, brisk domestic demand and the undersupply due to the 
lean season were responsible for the good showing. 


MAJOR TEXTILE QUOTATIONS 


Cotton Rayon Spun Rayon Woollen Raw 
Yarn Yarn Yarn Yarn Silk 

(Osaka) (Osaka) (Osaka) (Nagoya) (Yokohama) 
1957: Mar. 2eeeeee 175.3 216.9 114.5 1,074 2,014 
Qeeceee 175.0 218.0 T¥3-1 1,037 2,050 
1Geeeeee 175.9 213.0 11sit 1,012 2,046 
23eceeee 180.5 200.2 113.8 1,030 2,030 
B0seseee 185.0 210.9 118.6 1,076 2,069 
Apr. Geeeees 184.9 203.5 118.5 1,046 2,073 
WBeseses 188.5 214.9 119.0 1,069 2,080 
2ZOeeeeee 185.2 209.6 117.0 1,056 2,119 
QWisecene LSi.7 197.5 T1522 1,037 2,090 
May 4eeecee 178.0 185.2 114.0 988 2,089 
Lleesees 176.0 176.1 111,8 950 2,051 
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Decreases in Foreign Exchange Holdings 
Imports continued increasing in April. 
Customs statistics show that the April 
imports reached $433 million, exceeding 
by about $40 million the previous month 
which recorded a high. The huge increase 
was due to the continuing brisk imports of 
rice, wheat, iron ore, scrap iron, machin- 
ery, and wool. By contrast, exports of 
ships, textiles, and non-ferrous metals 
were slack. Therefore exports totalled in 
April $225 million, declining by about $50 
million from March. 
In the balance sheet of foreign exchange 
accounts, imports totalled $302 million and 
exports $224 million, leaving $78 million 
in the red. However, the balance of in- 
visibles was $21 million in the black. So 
altogether the balance was $57 million in 
the red. Japan’s balance of international 
payments has been continuously adverse 
each month since January: $14 million of 
January, $63 million of February, and $54 
million of March. The adverse balance 
of the total period of January-April 1957 
is $188 million. This makes a sharp con- 
trast to the favorable balance at $149 mil- 
lion of the corresponding period of 1956. 


1. FOREIGN EXCHANGE ACCOUNT 
(Jan.Apr., 1957 in $1,000,000) 


1956 1957 

Receipts  sseeeesseeeees 1,025 1,159 
Exports eeeessescceres 776 881 
Invisibles sesceeceevee 249 278 
Special procurements+» 181 170 
Payments seeseseseseees 846 1,347 
Imports eereeserceeees 713 1,144 


Invisibles eseeseseeess 133 203 


Balance osceccsceseseses 179 4 188 
Commodity Trade «+++ 63 4 263 
Invisibles secceceeeeee 116 75 

*Deferred Payments+++ee. 57 ai 

Net Balancessssesseeees 122 A 300 

Note: *Tentative figures of increase or decrease 


in the outstanding through usance, etc, 
4 Adverse. 


Source: Bank of Japan, 


Japan’s foreign exchange holdings natu- 
rally shrank under the worsening balance 
of payments. They amounted to $1,455 
million at the end of April 1956, then 
stopped increasing and continued slightly 
fluctuating till they totalled $1,435 million 
at the end of 1956. 
declining sharply, 


However, they started 
since January 1957. 
They declined by $80 million in January, 
by $69 million in February, by $101 mil- 
lion in March, and by $79 million in April, 
to $1,106 million at the end of April. In 
four months, Japan lost to the tune of 
$329 million. Furthermore, the $1,106 
million, when the debts Indonesia ($157 
million), Argentine ($54 million), and South 


Foreign Trade 


Korea ($47 million) owe Japan, totalling 
about $260 million, are subtracted, be- 
comes only $846 million. 


2. FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS 
(In $1,000,000) 
Open 

Total Dollars Pounds ‘AccomBk 
1952: Dec. «+ 1,139 76) 249 122 
1953: Dec. ++ O77 789 119 69 
1954: May ++ 1,053 648 214 192 
1955: Dec. «» 1,325 820 261 244 
1956: Apr. «+ 1,455 925 277 253 


As of 


Dec. -+ 1,485 1,076 92 267 
1957: Apr. +. 1,1¢6 818 25 263 
Source: Finance Ministry. 


3. !MPORTS JANUARY-APRIL, 1957 
(In $1,000,009) 


1954 1955 1956 
Foodstuffs ssesscecsees 270 162 146 
Materials for Textiles+- 184 197 267 
Lumber—pulp «eeesseses 23 22 31 
Rubber-skin «escessees 31 48 49 
Petroleumesesescesseves 6) 74 88 
Chemicals «eesseeeeees 29 28 38 
Metals—oreseseeeseveses 79 82 33 
Coal-non-metal ores «+++ 24 29 48 
Machinery—books ses+++ 5) 37 “fal 
Pharmaceuticals ++++eses 4 3 3 
Miscellaneous++esssese+ 32 28 69 


Totalerecccvsccceeeee 791 716 


Source: Bank of Japan. 


The necessary amount of foreign ex- 
change holdings to keep Japan’s economy 
on a sound basis is $1,000 million accord- 
ing to Japan Management Association 
(Keizai Doyukai) who published in March 
its basis of calculating the amount as 
follows: 

(1) Operation funds:::---- $400 million 

(2) Reserves for emergency imports 

of foodstuffs and raw materials 

ENS Tea eats cusliague teens $300 million 
(3) Reserves needed in case of decline 

in exports on account of busi- 

ness fluctuations ------ $300 million 

Moreover, even the $1,106 million con- 
tains $70 million of cotton loan of one 
year term, $30 million of petroleum loan 
of five month term, and $370 million of 
the usance given by foreign banks, Fur- 
ther subtracting these and adding $150 
million of short-term bonds such as export 
bills held by the foreign exchange banks 
on the other hand, we get the real hold- 
ings to be around $500 million, 


Restraints on Imports 
The worsening balance of international 
payments 


seems unlikely to turn im- 


mediately towards improvement. Letters 
of Credit for imports amounted during 
April to $303 million, a high comparable 
to December 1956. Therefore payments 


for imports during May and June will not 


be limited to a small amount. “(It takes 
usually about two months from the open- 


| 


ing of Letters of Credit to the settlement a 


” 
, 


of imports). ; ' 

The principal causes of the import ex-_ 
pansion were the brisk equipment invest- i 
ments and the resultant expansion of — 
industrial activities. Therefore excessive © 
investments must be rectified to restraint _ 
imports for the improvement of the inter- | 
national payments situation. The Bank ~ 
of Japan who had been watching the trend 
in the international payments situation 
suddenly announced the raise of the offi- 
cial rate of interest by 0.02 sem per diem. 
(See Money & Banking). 

The discount rate for export bills has 
been unchanged at 1.02 sem per diem, but 
the loan rate on the mortgage of import 
settlement bills has been raised from 2.01 
sen to 2.03 sen. 

Restraints on investments need a con- 
siderable period of time to have their 
diminishing effects on imports. The gov- 
ernment therefore started taking the fol- 
lowing steps alongside. 

(1) Of the government’s foreign ex- 
change holdings, those deposited in city 
banks will be withdrawn. The Finance 
Ministry’s foreign exchange holdings de- 
posited at the 11 foreign exchange banks 
(except for the Bank of Tokyo of the 12 
banks) are $47.5 million and £10 million. 
Finance Ministry announced on May 8 its 
plan to withdraw 75% of the pounds on 
May 22 and half of the dollars in three 
This 
weaken the foreign exchange 
banks’ capacity for deferment of import- 
and financing abroad. 
Consequently this will curb imports. 


installments by the end of June. 
step will 


ers’ payments 


(2) Finance Ministry announced on 
May 13 its policy to make stricter condi- 
tions on the pound usance and enforced 
the new conditions on May 14. The 
changed points are: (a) the term of usance 
for import payments in pound has been 
shortened from 120 days to 90 days after 
the arrival of shipping documents, as in 
the case of the dollar usance, (b) usance, 
formerly applied to most of commodities 
except for some luxuries, has now become 
applicable to the 33 items such as mate- 
rials for steel, tin ore, etc, those excluded 
being sugar, soy beans, hides, lumber, 
fats and oils, pharmaceuticals, petroleum, 
etc. (although the application of usance 
may be allowed for petroleum imports as 
the case may be). The application of 
usance to imports in German mark, Swe- 
dish krone, and French franc will be 
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will be shortened by a quarter. 


restricted as that to imports in pound. 
The balance of the pound usance at pre- 
sent totals about £110 million. Under the 
new restrictions, 20% of it will no longer 
be applicable and the term of the rest also 
Thus 
these restrictions will be considerably 


effective in restraining imports. 


(3) However, if these restrictions are 
not enough to curb the ever increasing 


imports satisfactorily, then the following 


steps will have to be taken. One step is 


_to shorten the term of dollar usance from 


90 days to 60 days. Another is to have 
importers reserve a certain percentage of 


‘the payments for imports when they re- 


ceive licenses for them. This will strongly 
restrain the money at importers’ hand 
and consequently give heavy pressure on 
imports. Furthermore, the foreign ex- 
change allocations for imports in April- 
September 1957 may be examined for 
revision. However, if the steps already 
taken prove to be really effective to curb 
imports, then the further plan will not be 
carried into practice. 


Equilibrium in International Payments 

To what extent can these measures such 
as the raised official rate of interest re- 
When will an 
equilibrium in the international payments 


strain increasing imports? 


which the government aims be reached? 
On these questions, an optimism rather 
prevails. 

The optimism is based on the following 
(1) inventories of imported raw 
materials greatly exceeding the normal level 
as a result of huge quantities of imports 
since January should have been adjusted 
much earlier; (2) still continuing increases 
in imports as registered in the foreign 
exchange statistics have been due to the 


points: 


concentration of settlements of hurried 
purchases aroused by the Suez incident 
in last autumn; (3) while the restrictive 
measures on finance taken during the 
period between September, 1953 and the 
spring of 1954 took about eight months 
to have their decreasing effects felt on 
imports because of the inflationary trend 
at the time, the great purchasing power 
of the people, and the necessity of emer- 
gency imports of foodstuffs on account of 
the poor rice crop in 1953, the present 
measures will have quicker effects on im- 
ports under the favorable circumstances 
of neither inflationary nor deflationary 
trend, the sound level of consumption and 
considerably brisk exports. 

The optimists thus anticipate the re- 
covery of equilibrium in the international 
payments to take place as early as August 
this year. Is not this too optimistic? No 
doubt the favorable conditions on which 
the optimism is based exist. However, we 


must allow at least about six months for 
the raise of interest rates initiated by the 
raise of the official rate to wield enough 
influence in order to restrain on invest- 
ment activities. For companies cannot 
possibly abandon their investment plans 
in the midst of their course. The re- 
straint on financing for imports also is 
not to be expected to have instantaneous 
effects. Consequently it would be safer 
to estimate that the settlement of imports 
will continue on a high level until August 
and the outflow of foreign exchange hold- 
ings will go on further. It would there- 
fore require stronger measures for the 
earlier check on the draining of Japan’s 
foreign exchange holdings. 


Japan and European Common Market 

The formation of the European Common 
Market (the treaty for which was signed 
on March 26, 1957) gives the following 
points for Japan’s consideration. 

(1) The gradual lift of restrictions be- 
tween West Germany, Italy, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, Belgium and France takes 
at least 12 years, during which the full 
impact would not be felt. 

(2) Of Japan’s exports to the Common 
Market Area (which is about 4.1% of 
Japan’s total exports), silk yarn, whale 
oil, copper, imitation pearl are imposed 
already low tariffs. These, therefore, 
will have little impact when tariffs are 
removed within the Common Market. How- 
ever, cotton, spun rayon goods, chinaware, 
canned fish, etc. which comprise 50% of 
total exports to the Common Market, are 
imposed 10—20% tariffs. These con- 
sequently, will sustain a severe decline. 

(3) When the Common Market increases 
the European productivity, it will make 
inroads into machinery and chemicals 
markets in Asia, Middle East, and South 
America. Japan’s exports to these areas 
will suffer as a result. 


4. JAPAN’S TRADE WITH EUROPE IN 1956 
($1,000,000) 


Exports Imports 

— 

Value % Value % 

Japan’s Total++++++++ 2,500 100 3,229 100 
Europe Common 

Market+sesssseseess 245 9,8 231" “7.2 

Netherland «s+esees+s 104 4,1 112) =3.5 

Belgium «+sesescsees 24 0.9 12 0.4 

Luxemburg +++++esees 15 0.6 12 0.4 

France +++eeesseesees 14 0.6 22) (0.6 

West Germany «++++* 34 1.3 56 1.7 

Ttaly «eeccccccesceces 17” U6 10 «0.4 

Other eesssesceesees 105 4,1 92 3.8 


Source: Finance Ministry. 


Trade with China: Toward Relaxation 
Exports to China in 1956 exceeded $67 
million, 2.4 fold the 1955 exports. The 
increasing trend continues in 1957. Ex- 
ports in Jan.—-Mar. totaled $19 million, 
surpassing the corresponding period of 


1956 by about $5 million. An important 
factor in the increasing exports since 1956 
lies in the fact that the Japanese govern- 
ment relaxed the limit to the special export 
licence. The commodities given special 
licences during 1956 included: steel, copper 
and nickel alloy, automobiles, three-wheel 
truck, internal combustion engines, electric 
generators, electric motors, transformers, 
vacuum tubes, wireless apparatus, tele- 
graphic apparatus, electron microscopes 
and other optical instruments, bearing, 
bulldozers, vinyl chloride, and potassium 
bichromate. 

China showed in April her desire to 
import plants for manufacturing cement, 
sugar, fertilizer, cotton spinning ‘and 
weaving, synthetic textiles, wool and silk 
spinning and weaving, paper, salt, coal 
dressing thermal power, and train power 
generation, for her second five year plan. 
Therefore further expansion of exports is 
expected if the embargo is relaxed. The 
industrial circles have shown growing in- 
terest in the Chinese market under the 
circumstances. The 14-member Kansai 
Economic Mission to China headed by 
Koichi Yoshino (Managing Director, Federa- 
tion of Economic Organization; President, 
Osaka Industrial Association) visited Pe- 
king, reflecting the growing interest. 

5. TRADE WITH CHINA 


(In $1,000; customs entries) 


Exports Imports 
1953 seeveseeeveseees 4,539 29,700 
1954 seevecseesseeses 19,105 40,770 
1955 seseceeeceeveves 28,546 80,776 
VOSG.  0.s.0:ai a Kivis csatenrase 67,339 83,647 
1956 (Jan.—Mar:) +++.» | 8,842 22,208 
1957 (Jan.—Mar.)++++++ 14,004 19,358 


Source: Finance Ministry. 


The visit by the representatives of large 
industrial enterprises marked a big change 
in the movement toward expansion of 
trade with China which has in the main 
promoted by small and medium industries 
and traders. The Mission made a joint 
declaration with the Chinese Committee 
for Promoting International Trade on March 
21 in Peking that efforts should be made 
toward removing embargo on Japan ex- 
ports to China and toward guaranteed 
mutual supply on long-term basis of coal 
and iron ore (to Japan) and machinery 
and ships (to China). After returning to 
Japan, the Mission has urged the govern- 
ment to demand the relaxation of the ex- 
port restrictions to China. The decision 
by the Policy Board of COCOM to discuss 
problems on the restrictions, on exports 
to China in May further stimulated the 
desire for relaxing the restraints on ex- 
ports to China in every section of Japanese 
industrial circles. Many industrialists hold 
that they cannot see why the restriction 
on exports to China are severer than to 
Soviet Russia and Eastern Europe. 


Mediation Plan Accepted :—The “‘labor- 
complex’’ Government finally called for a 
special Cabinet meeting on April 19 to 
study the mediation plan tendered by the 
Public Corporation & Government Enter- 
prise Labor Relations Commission. Two 
of the most important decisions reached 
are: 1) of the ‘‘black market’’ pay raises 
(black market pay raises mean any boosts 
negotiated between the public corporation 
and its labor union without any Govern- 
ment sanction), those paid on March, 
1956 negotiations (about *£600) will not 
be counted as ‘‘black market’’ deals; 2) 
A third of the difference between the Goy- 
ernment-sanctioned pay and that nego- 
tiated between the management and the 
labor will not be counted into the average 
£1,200 pay hike now proposed. Thus, 
the average pay hike is *¥420 for the 
National Railways workers; *¥410 for 
Telegraph & Telephone workers; 7320 for 
Monopoly Corporation workers; 1,120 for 
Postal Services workers; 1,024 for Print- 
ing workers; 958 for Mint workers; 
£1,177 for Forestry workers and ¥1,008 
for Alcohol Monopoly workers. Four Gov- 
ernment enterprises (printing, mint, for- 
estry and alcohol) can pay their way 
through the new hikes out of the current 
budgetary appropriations. But as for the 
three Public Corporations (National Rail- 
ways, Telephone & Telegraph and Mono- 
poly) and Postal Services, new supplemen- 
tary budget is necessary. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, hastened to send its re- 
quest on April 22 to the Lower House, 
which passed the bill with no strings at- 
tached on April 27. The bill is now in 
the Upper House. The labor, not satis- 
fied with the Government’s action, is ada- 
mantly demanding the full *£1,200 pay 
hike. Chairman K. Fujibayashi of the 
Public Corporation & Government Enter- 
prise Labor Relations Commission, how- 
ever, is in accord with the Government. 

Political Leaning of Sohyo:—Sohyo 
(General Council of Japanese Trade Unions) 
published its past achievements and new 
principles for 1957. The highlights of 
the reports include: 1) Sohyo’s view on the 
1957 spring labor offensive—Through the 
combined efforts of Japanese National Rail- 
ways workers and Coal Miners unionists, 


Sohyo gained its one of the most brilliant 
spring offensive trophies. However, among 
most of the private labor unions, no con- 
certed efforts were directed against the 
heavy ranks of capitalist camps. This 
should be the food for further thought 
among the unionists: 2) New Principles 
for 1957—(A) Sohyo intends to accelerate 
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its fight against the productivity increase 
movements, which are (in Sohyo’s words) 
no other than thinly disguised efforts by 
the Japanese and American capitalists to 
sponge further on the working class. In 
order to do that, Sohkyo will i) try to 
champion the fight for 42-hours-week move- 
ment; ii) try to reach agreement with the 
management that when a new and reyolu- 
tionary machinery is going to be installed, 
the management will see to it that no dis- 
charges will result; iii) establish a “‘Labor 
Relations Study Institute’’ within Sohyo in 
its effort to back up theoretically the So- 
hyo’s claim that the productivity increase 
movement is the hotbed for unemployment. 
(B) Higher Wage Struggles—i) Sohyo will 
not relax its efforts for the unionists to 
attain higher living standards. At the 
same time, the organization will‘ try to 
make the general public see that the higher 
wages do not necessarily hike the com- 
modity prices. Not only that, Sohyo will 
promote the public movements to fight 
against the double taxations and for lower 
commodity prices; ii) in order to establish 
the minimum wage system, the long-cher- 
ished dream of every working man, Sohyo 
will plan and carry out a ‘‘program fight”’ 
such as followed in the spring offensive. 
The date is tentatively set in the coming 
autumn and the first objects of attack 
will be the primary industries, where the 
establishment of minimum wage system 
is considered most likely. (C) More Brisk 
Political Activities—Sohyo’s political prin- 
ciples for home consumption are over-all 
peace, abolishment of all military bases 
in Japan, rejection of remilitarization and 
immaculate neutralism, while its principles 
for overseas consumption are perfect in- 


dependence, rejection of all interventions 
in domestic affairs, non-aggressionism, 
perfect equality among all nations and 
peaceful coexistence. Sohyo, needless to 
say, supports Socialist Party, to the en- 
largement of which Sohkyo will not stint 
and cooperate. As a first step for 1957, 
Sohyo will try to increase Socialist Party 
membership by asking for the Sohyo un- 
ionists to enroll in the party. Sohyo will 
try to coax the Socialist Party to come 
out of its obsolete Congressionism and fight 
with the working class for domination, 


Protest Strikes March 11-12 
(May 11 and 12) Strikes 
were. 113 
ois Passenger Trains Passenger Trains 
6.28 | 394 191 
4&4 \ freight Trains Freight Trains 
380 300 
% Zo Passenger Trains Passenger Trains 
: Bed (8,382 minutes) (9,196 minutes) 
SO )235 104 
4A | Freight Trains Freight Trains 


(14,016 minutes) (4,959 minutes) 
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As is clearly seen in the above state- 


ments, Sohyo still stands on the Marxian © 


doctrine and evinces the died-in-wool _ 
leftist leaning in its policy-making. f 
Protest Strikes :—The Government an-_ 
nounced on May 8 through 10 punishments ~ 
for those Government and Public Corpora- : 
tion workers who were involved in the 
spring labor offensives. Only the Na- 
tional Railways Workers Union saw its 
leaders permanently dismissed from office. - 
19 persons lost their jobs in the Railways © 
Union, while additional 4 leaders were 
expelled from Locomotive Workers Union. 
This is 5 more than the number of dis- 
missals in 1953 winter struggles. The 


‘number of those suspended from office 


for any length of time counts 91 for 
the National Railways Union, 30 for the 
Telephone & Telegraph Union, 16 for 
Postal Services Union, and 13 for Mono- 
poly Ccrporation Union. In addition, 66 
National Railways employees and 12 Postal 
Service workers have been reduced in pay. 
Total number of punishments including 
warnings eclipses 1,000 mark. 

With the announcement of the punish- 
ments, the public corporation and govern- 
ment enterprise workers resorted to pro- 
test strikes as scheduled. On May 10, 
the National Railways Workers and the 
Locomotive Workers threw a straw in the 
air to sense the public opinion and on 
May 11 and 12, the two unions set off a 
series of crippling transportation strikes. 
However, the unicns other than the above 
two remained rather cool to the Sokyo’s 
piping. The cardinal reason for the un- 
expected calm is the realization on the 
part of most of the union leaders that the 
labor movement without public support is 
suicidal, as has been so clearly shown in 
most of the Quixotic efforts of Sokyo in 
the past. Even Railways Union’s May 
11-12 strikes were considerably smaller- 
scaled than its March 23 unscheduled 
strikes. 

According to the National Railways 
Authorities, the piled up freights due to 
the strikes amounted to 40,000 tons, a 
mere 5% of all the National Railways ex- 
pected volume of transportation in the two 
day period. Comparison of the effects 
between strikes follows below: 


March 16 Strikes Unscheduled Strikes 


(March 23) 
158 611 
Passenger Trains Passenger Trains 
190 299 
Freight Trains Freight Trains 
388 524 


Passenger Trains Passenger Trains 
(12,546 minutes) (22,675 minutes) 
164 300 

Freight Trains Freight Trains 
(10,809 minutes) (29,845 minutes) 


j 


P 
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Kawasaki Dockyard, Ltd. 


Kawasaki Dockyard, Ltd. was estab- 
lished as a ¥2,000,000 joint stock firm 
in 1896. The creation of the Company 
was. well timed, as it came right after 
Japan’s victory in the Sino-Japanese War 
when Japanese capitalism was just about 
to make a vigorous start. The Russo- 
Japanese War (1904-05) and World War I 
(1914-18) gave additional stimulants to the 
phenomenal growth of the Company’s busi- 
ness as a leading shipbuilder. Although 
the company attached first importance to 
shipbuilding (including the construction of 
warships), it also engaged in marine trans- 
portation, and the manufacture of rolling- 
stock, iron-steel and aircraft as side-lines. 
In 1919, the shipping department was re- 
organized into an independent corporation 
under the name of Kawasaki Steamship, 
while the rolling-stock department became 
independent under the name of Kawasaki 
Rolling-Stock. in 1928 and the aircraft 
department grew into a_ self-supporting 
unit under the name of Kawasaki Aircraft 
Industrial, Ltd. in 1937. In 1950, the 
iron-steel department was also made in- 
dependent to organize a company under 
the name of Kawasaki Steel in August, 
1950- under the provisions of the postwar 
Industrial Reconstruction and Readjust- 
ment Law. These companies now form 
the so-called Kawasaki Konzern under the 
leadership’ Kawasaki Dockyard Co., Ltd. 
In the variety of its activities including 
land (rolling-stock and steel), sea (ship- 
building and shipping) and air (aircraft), 
the Kawasaki Konzern is generally com- 
pared in scale and leadership with the 
Mitsubishi Konzern. In the opinion of 
some experts, the Kawasaki group is said 
The Dai- 
Ichi Bank is financially connected with 
this Company while Kawasaki Shoji is 
playing an energetic role in its 


to be more organically linked. 


sales 
operations including foreign trade. 
Shipbuilding operations by the Company 
since its inception in 1896 is shown in 
Tables 1 and 2. The Company towers 
high in Japan’s shipbuilding industry in 
the capacity of building new ships, as 
noted from Table 3. It has six building 
slips with No. 4 slipway able to handle 
ships larger than 31,000 G/T and No. 7 
slipway capable of building ships over 
45,000 G/T. It is also equipped with a 
dry dock of the 6,000-ton docking capacity 
(125m longx15.5m widex8.847m deep) 
and two floating docks, the first of the 
1,200 G/T capacity (65,35m x 12m x 4m) 


1. SHIPS BUILT SINCE INCEPTION 
Warships Merchant Ships 


————<———_~ —_“"— 
Num- Displace- Num- Weight 


ber menttons ber tons — 
1896-1912 «+s. 54 18,825 109 100,676 
1913-1926 »+-. 45 234,728 119 663,652 
1927-1945 e+e+ 164 245,969 89 489,190 
1946-1957(Apr.) 3 3,469 82 544,508 


Total esses 266 502,892 399 1,798,021 


2. SHIPS BUILT BY TONNAGE 
(As of April, 1957) 
Warships Merchant Ships 


eS Se ee 
Num- Displace- Num- Weight 


ber menttons ber tons 

Under 1,000 tons 203 62,268 144 27,441 
Over 1,000 tons 35 67,823 35 63,900 
Over 3,000 tons 6 23,462 39 «=: 143,561 
Over 5,000 tons 8 58,890 132 858,310 
Over 10,000 tons 8 112,664 47 548,042 
Over 20,000 tons 4 106,615 4 72,297 
Over 30,000 tons 2 71,169 1 38,759 
Over 40,000 tons 1 y= 1 = 45,720 

Total e+eeees 266 502,982 359 1,798,021 


3. KAWASAKI’S PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


Quantity Value 
(In mil. (In mil. 
G/T) yen) 

Shipbuilding «sseeseeeeeees 200 20,000 

Ship ee repairings «+e A 1.500 
Repairing \ Off-shore repairing 1,500 : 

Ship Machinery Peete 1-600 
Industrial Machinery ? 

Electric Machines+++++++++ 1,000 


Steel Structureseseessessese  — 500 
Others eceesecvcvcvevcceees = 290 
Total eoesevevereveveses — 24,800 


and the second of the 13,000 G/T capacity 
(172.8m x 25.8mx12.75m). As of the end 
of March, 1957, the Company had out- 
standing orders valued at £66,000 million, 
divided into 28 new ships of 300,000 weight 
tons worth *¥55,000 million, ship and other 
machinery worth ¥8,800 million and gene- 
rators and other electric machinery worth 
2,200 million, It may thus be noted 
that the weight of new ships to be built 
is overwhelming, With its annual sales 
estimated at about 20,000 million, the 
Company thus has the backlog of orders 
enough to keep it running for the coming 
three years or more. Of the new ships 
being or to be built by the Company, 
about 80% are export vessels for the coun- 
tries as listed in Table 4. Domestic ships 
are bound for Kawasaki Steamship and 
Iino Shipping (tankers), 

Technical tieup contracts held by the 
Company with leading foreign firms in- 
clude: Escher Wyss (Zurich, Switzerland) 


4. MAJOR FOREIGN CUSTOMERS OF 
KAWASAKI DOCKYARD 
(1953 though 1957) 


Conpania de Navegacion Proteus S A. 
Flaniqan Louland Shipping Co., S.A. 
Norness Shipping Co., Inc, 

Oceanic Shipping Co., Inc, 

Ocean Oil Operation, Inc, 

United Shippers, Ltd. _ i 
Cosmic Shipping Co., S’A, 5 
John Manners & Co., Ltd. } 
Rea Shipping Co., Ltd., S.A. % 
10. Nile Shipping Co., SA. ~_. 3 
11, Star Shipping Co., S.A. ate | 
12, League Shipping Co., S.A. : ; 
13, Segovia Compania Naviera, S.A. } 
14, Home Shipping Co., S.A. : : 
15. Windward Shipping Co., S.A. 
16, Hercules Shipping Co., S.A. | 
17, Ocean Oil Associates, Inc, 
18, Gulf Oil Corporation, : 
19, Mermaid Oil Carriers, Inc, 


CHONIKAMNRWNHH 
Semel Sa 


for the manufacture of water turbines 
and variable pitch propellers: IMO In- 
dustry (Stockholm, Sweden) for the manu- 
facture of pumps and pump motors. 
M.A.N. (Augsburg, Germany) for . the 
manufacture of diesel engines; Elicon En- 
gineering (Zurich, Switzerland) for, the 
manufacture of A.C. generators and trans- 
formers; Canadian Nickel Products, Ltd. 
(Toronto, Canada) for the manufacture of 
magnesium containing cast iron; La Mont 
(Berlin, Germany) for the manufacture and 
sales of rotary boilers. The Company, 
which remained rather lethargic right after 
the war due to war damage, recovered 
soundly in the latter part of 1950 due to 
the outbreak of the Korean War. 
then on, it has continued to fare well with 


From 


the exception of a short period from late 
1954 to the autumn of 1950. Its showing 
has been especially encouraging in these 
few years on the spur of a world business 
boom, The latest business results of the 
Company are as follows: 


5. BUSINESS RESULTS OF KAWASAKI 
DOCKYARD, LTD. 


Sales Profits Profit Dividend 
Terms ended ————_——~._ rates. rates 
(Million yon) (9) (%). 
1954: Oct.+++. 5,030 203 18 12 
1955: April ++ 4,483 205 le 1 
Oct.-+-» 5,451 ae 17 12 
1956; April ++» 6,220 277 ply 12 
Oct,e+es 7,191 287 aly( 12 


It is estimated that the Company sold 
some -¥10,000 million for the half-year 
period ended April, 1957 with the profit 
well exceeding ¥ 450 million. Hence, the 
12% dividend rate will be maintained with 
ease, 


Yokohama Rubber 


Yokohama Rubber Mfg, Co., Ltd. (now 
capitalized at *¥1,000 million) was origi- 
nally created by Furukawa Electric Co. 
Ltd, in’ October, 1917 through the joint 


financial investment with B. F. Goodrich 
Co. (U.S.). At present, the American 
firm holds 35% of the shares of Yokohama 
Rubber Co, Right after the war’s termij- 
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nation, this company established a com- 
_ prehensive rubber plant at Hiratsuka, 
Kanagawa Prefecture by adopting the 
Goodrich Co. techniques. In addition to 
this plant, the Company has three plants, 
at Miye, Mishima and Kamio and employs 
4,100 workers. The Company’s products 


|. include automobile tires and tubes, bicy- 
cle tires and tubes, vinyl products and 


| aircraft parts with main stress placed on 


the first named. In the sales of the Com- 


pany for the half-year period ended Decem-. 


ber, 1956, auto tires and tubes accounted 
for ¥4,799 million or 72.32% of the total 


. (0.04%). 


business, while bicycle tires and tubes 
*took £179 million (2.70%), parts and 
accessories for industrial uses sold ¥969 
million (14.62%), vinyl products were re- 
sponsible for *¥648 million (10.32%) and 
aircraft parts amounted to 2.84 million 
Aircraft parts include princi- 
pally fuel tanks for T33 or F86 jet planes 
(with the Goodrich technique) and hoses 
and hose-joints with the technical assist- 
ance from Aeroquip Co. (U.S.). With the 
Company just starting the manufacture of 
these aircraft parts only quite recently, 
“their sales at present are still insignificant, 
but their future is considered bright. 
Yokohama Rubber vies with Bridge- 
stone Tire Co. for the leadership in Japan’s 
rubber industry. In the calendar 1954 
ranking of Japanese rubber companies, 
this company accounted for 32.0% in auto 
tires and tubes, 15.0% in rubber belt 
hoses, 30% in foam rubber (latex products) 
and 22.0% in vinyl products for agricul- 
tural uses, and this position has almost 
remained unchanged up to the present. 
Business results of the Company have 
continued fair in these several years on 
the strength of rising demands for tires 
and vinyl products, but the sales particu- 
larly increased in fiscal 1956 because of 
the phenomenal rise of Japan’s automobile 
industry. In the balance sheet of the 
Company for the first half-year period 
ended June, 1956, the sales totalled £5,648 
million, up 816 or nearly 17.0% over 
the sales in the preceding half-year term. 
The sales further leaped to 6,635 mil- 
lion for the second half-year period ended 
December, 1956, a gain of 987 million 
or 17.5% over the first-half term, and a 
further increase is expected likely for the 
current term ended June, this year with 
the total sales estimated at ¥8,600 mil- 
lion. The sales for the second half this 
year may well break the 10,000 million 
mark. As shown in Table 6, the busi- 
ness results of this company receded 
markedly for the first half ended June, 
1952, and for the first half ended June, 
1955. The first setback came in the wake 
of the reactionary depression following 
the Korean War. Japanese rubber manu- 
facturers eventually were forced to curtail 
production while the rising prices of crude 
rubber offered an additional impact. Sales 
dwindled and profits followed suit, The 


1955 blow was principally attributable to 
the soaring prices of imported crude rub- 
ber. Although the deflationary policy 
adopted by the Government was also re- 
sponsible. Sales did not slip much, but 
profits decreased sharply. 


6. YOKOHAMA RUBBER’S BUSINESS 


SHOWINGS 
Sales Profits Profit Dividend 
Term ended ————._ rates rates 
(Million yen)  (%) (%) 
1951: June++++ 4,245 402 402 50 
Dec.++++ 3,586 101 92 30 
1952: June--.» 3,392 (88 438 | 20 
Dec.++++ 3,699 224 112 25 
1954: June++++ 4,457 301 197 10 
Dee.>=--..4,128 - 37 7 Germs 6 
1955: June---- 4,145 35 9 8 
Decjas-2—4,981 168. 98 . 10 
1956: Junes+++ 5,648 319 70 10 
Dec.++++ 6,634 512 109 12 


With the exception of these two terms, 
the Company has continued to enjoy com- 
paratively fair business. The improve- 
ment has been specially noteworthy in 
recent years on the spur of a new boom 
in the automobile industry and the stabili- 
zation of the prices of crude rubber. 

The Company is getting ready to sub- 
mit to its extraordinary shareholders’ 
meeting due to be held on May 30 the 
capital expansion plan boosting the pre- 
sent capital of £1,000 million to 2,000 
million with the new share payments 
scheduled for September 31, this year. 
The funds available through the proposed 
capital hike will be used for covering part 
of the expense tor the production increase 
program now in progress. Under this 
program, the Company will expand equip- 
ments at the tire, industrial parts, vinyl 
products, aircraft parts and other depart- 
ments at its Hiratsuka plant, improve the 
tire equipments at the Mishima plant and 
streamline the tire and footwear depart- 
ments at its Kamio plant. With the 
completion of this production expansion 
program expected by September, 1957, the 
monthly production capacity of the Com- 
pany will be markedly boosted, as shown 
in Table 7. The program costs some 
¥5,200 million including 2,300 million 
in fiscal 1956 and 32,900 million in fiscal 
1957. Of this total cost, the Company is 
to raise 1,800 million by loans, ¥800 
million by issuing corporate bonds, ¥1,600 
million out of own funds and ¥1,000 
million through the capital expansion in 
prospect. 


7. EXPANSION OF MONTHLY PRODUCTION 


CAPACITY 
(In tons) 
Upon 
End of completion 
Dec., of 
1656 expansion 
plan 
Tires & tubesescesesesssess 690 1,850 
Industrial parts, etc.++++++ 120 
(including aircraft parts) 137 
Latex products see+eesees 130 
Vinyl products s++ereeeeeee 215 800 


Production shown by the amount of 
crude rubber consumed for rubber 
goods; latex consumed for latex pro- 
ducts: and production itself for vinyl 
items, 


Notes: 


i) 
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Book Review 


Nippon Keizai no Sangyo Renkan Bunseki (in Japanese) 
(The Interindustry Relations Analysis of Japan’s Economy) 
Edited by Research & Statistics Division, : 
Minister’s Secretariat, MITT. 
Toyo Keizai Shimpo Sha, Tokyo, 1957. 
pp. 622 plus pp. 78 of supplementary tables. 2,000 


Interindustry relations tables (also called Leontief tables or 
input-output tables) empirically analyse interdependence be- 
tween various industrial activities. Namely they are reticulate 
tables of economic transactions occurring in a period of an 
economy. The horizontal columns are broken down by con- 
sumer, the vertical columns by producer, indicating the pro- 
ducer price of each transaction, and totals of horizontal and 
vertical columns corresponding on the book-keeping principle. 
The total input in an interindustrial relations table takes the 
same position as the total expenditure of national income 
statistics. ' 


In a nutshell, interindustry relations tables simultaneously 
offer information on (1) sales of market products, (2) produc- 
tion cost, and (3) total national income or total effective 
demand. 


The information is useful for estimating (1) an increase of 
coal consumption for doubling iron and steel production, (2) 
a proportionate increase in cotton yarn for an increase in cot- 
ton good exports, (3) the chain effect of rise in coal price to 
the prices of iron and steel, machinery, which in turn to the 
coal price, and (4) the industries most likely to give a maxi- 
mum employment expansion with a minimum of capital by 
increasing demand. 


The analysis of interindustrial relations has only a supple- 
mentary significance in connection with the social relations be- 
tween great and small industries and the financial relations 
between banks and industries. For the various advantages 
listed above, MITI started working in the autumn of 1953 to 
compile the 1951 Interindustrial Relations Table and published 
the first provisionary table in June 1955, which came out in 
the final form with the general report of its analysis and uses 
in the present publication. 


The volume is divided into two parts: Part I deals in the 
main with the nature of interindustrial relations tables and 
their uses for laymen who use them; Part II treats technical 


problems in the making of such tables for the benefit of 
specialists, 


Chapter 2 of Part I sketches how to use the interindustrial 
relations table which was published in the final form in June 
1956 and its supplementary quantity tables to facilitate the 
understanding of those who are not accustomed with the tables. 
Chapter 3 shows the results of analysis on the stability of in- 
put coefficient, the most argued about point in the interindus- 
trial relations analysis. This chapter also touches upon the 
provisional draft for the 1954 table. Chapter 4 analyzes Japan’s 
economy in 1951 and 1954 from various angles in the manner 


of the interindustrial relations analysis. Chapter 5 stresses 


the practical applications for the government works, comparing 
with the present conditions in the government work of other 
countries. 


The principal chapter of Part II is Chapter 2 which describes 
the outline of the methods employed for estimating input-out- 


put figures of each group of industries. The detailed report 


on the work on the group of mining and manufacturing will 


be published in a series later because of the limited space of 


the volume. Chapter 3 compares in theory and practice the 
use of interindustrial relations tables and that of national in- 
come statistics. Chapter 4 treats problems on calculations | 
necessary for the interindustrial relations analysis. 


The features of the 1951 interindustrial relations table as 
indicated in the book are: (1) the industrial grouping is on 
the activity basis, (2) the evaluation of prices are on the basis 5 
of producer price and market price, (3) new attempts have been — 
made on the treatment of imports, (4) quantity tables are sup- ; 
plemented, and (5) it is the synthesis of extremely varied statis- it 
tical materials. 


The 1951 interindustrial relations table shows that year’s 
total household consumption as follows: miso and shoyu 384, 
sugar 332, sake 612, tobacco 1,234, timepieces 36, paper 88, 
cotton and spun rayon fabrics 707, wool fabrics 482, electricity 
403, movies 377, and total (inclusive of items not listed) 32,810 
(in 3£100,000,000). (K.N.) 


Population Growth and Levels of Consumption with Special 
Reference to Countries in Asia By Horace Belshaw 
George Allen & Unwin, 1956 pp. 223 25s. 


This book forms a part of the author’s wider study on the 
economic development of under-developed countries. In parti- 
cular, it has drawn concrete examples from Asian countries 
where he actually worked. Part I: Aspects of the population 
situation in Asian Countries deals with the trends in the popu- 
lation in Asian countries in comparison with other countries 
of the world. Part II: Some Fundamental Relations approach 
population problems from the point of view of economics and 
explains characteristics of the under-developed countries by 
applying Cobb-Douglas production function. Part III sum- 
marizes measures and cautions to be taken for the under- 
developed countries having strong tendency towards population _ 
growth to avoid Malthusian dilemma. 


The author’s broad vision based on his experience when he 
served for the New Zealand Government, ECAFE, FAO, etc. 
is revealed throughout the volume. For the economic progress 
in the under-developed countries usually industrialization is 
urged above all. However, Prof. Belshaw stresses the necessity 
of paying attention to the particular needs of different regions. 
In many cases, he argues, food imports and agricultural de- 
velopment for nutritional improvement in order to raise the 
quality of workers and social improvements conducive to in- 
dustrialization should precede direct steps for industrialization. 
He points out the need of introduction of technical know-how 
along with capital induction from other countries for the full 
utilization of the capital investment. In a nutshell, the book 
is a venture of pointing out the errors of applying the same 
methods for the economic development of advanced countries 
in Europe and America to the under-developed countries. On 
the strength of empirical data and convincingly applying the- 
oretical tools, he persuades the necessity of careful policy ap- 
propriate for their specific requirements. A Japanese reader, 
whose home country is a middle-developed one between the 
Western industrialized countries and the other Asian countries, 
finds that the author’s views have many points in common 


with his own and that the book offers much for his enlighten- 
ment. 


He would welcome, therefore, any further recommendation 
and comment from the Western scholars regarding particular 
fields where her eager helping hand may be of use for the develop- 
ment of South Asian countries in cooperation with those of 
advanced Western countries, (K.U.) 
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1. Business Indices 


Treasury Ac- | ; Monthly R f All 
A Bank of Japan Account (1 CBE Ser Orta 
counts with in 100. caiilion, gan (1) Banks (1) Tokyo Stock Prices (3) 
| Se ree the Public (2)| __ 55) (In 100 million yen) 
Fiscal year) | 
4 ( a Note ; Dow Jones Turnovers Interest 
f (In ee ae ee Loans Deposits Advances soe (In million Yield 
2 yen) issues) (% 
‘ ee BV, ccccccresesccece 24 5,764 2,232 22,238 21,280 245.67 2,002.6 hs 
Bice ” i sci om leis a ior 2,987 27,076 26,712 390.90 2,091.5 7.44 
a sacs ” ’ ; 2,433 30,366 29,119 340.79 1,238.5 9.44 
rose po SUPP eee ereeeees @ 2,766 6,738 319 37,243 31,958 374.00 2,505.3 7.96 
; 92 [oe S es eeeeesaens 1,634 7,849 1,399 « 47,642 “ 40,661 485,33 6,692.4 6.68 
1956: September ---..... ic) 51 5,995 913 44,258 37,208 487,24 323.2 7.25 
3 roe secesescesl| 6 333 6,110 756 43,635 37,219 496.19 540.3 7.25 
ovember -++e.e.- @ 213 6,260 711 45,237 38,418 532.76 1,053.0 6.66 
3 December --++++-- — 870 7,849 1,399 47,634 40,657 554.72 668.9 6.77 
_ 1957: January «-+seeeese 1,409 6,765 1,661 46,812 40,834 572.80 976.9 6.47 
February --++++++++ 958 | 6,586 2,415 47,021 41,575 573.99 751.1 6,44 
March tence eeenene 246 6,662 2,764 49,714 43,021 567.73 710.8 6.37 
April seesssseeeee © 205 6,837 2,726 — — 587,55 820.2 6.42 
Tokyo Wholesale Price Export & Import Price p : 
Indices (1) Tokyo eieen 1 te ie Cost of Consumer Price Indices 
Total Average Retail Price J { JNO gee Living (1951100) (5) 
Year & Month - id ae ae (1) — a Tokyo (4) 
~193 otal Average | N 
1952=100 (Nov. iti 
. =100 1952—100 Exports Imports 1946=100) Tokyo All Cities 
f 
DODD SV casacccaccececes 100.0 34,921.5 | 100.0 134.9 122.1 681.9 104.2 105.0 
1953 4, sseccccccccccess 100.4 35,157.3 103.5 127.9 110.1 782.1 112.0 111.9 
———- 19BA ,, eeccccccecevenee 99.7 34,920.8 106.9 123.0 105.7 850.2 118.1 119.1 
1955 ,, seececcccccecens 97.9 34,293.1 102.4 123.5 106.5 847.4 116.4 117.8 
IG5E 4, seeesercceeveree 102.2 35,793.8 102.1 128.9 104.5 832.3 117.5 118.4 
1956: October «+«+eeeee- 104.5 36,611.3 102.7 130.0 103.4 828.2 118.4 119.4 
November «++++es+ 105.6 36,996.6 101.7 130.9 105.1 825.8 Lard 118.5 
, December -++-+--++ 106.4 37,276.9 | 101.5 131.8 106.4 827.4 118.9 120.1 
~ 1957: January «+++e+s-e- 106.7 37,382.0 | 102.3 130.9 107.3 847.0 119.8 121.3 
February+e+eseseee 106.6 37,347.0 102.4 130.5 107.4 860.3 119.4 121.5 
EM Gare hils.eiai6uvals oje\arele 106.6 37,347.0 104.1 129.9 107.1 868.9 120.6 122.4 
April eeceseeeeens 106.5 37,312.0 ee oe oe 879.1 120.7 oe 
May sesessseceeee ee oe oe ee ee 883.8 oe ee 
: Manufacturing In- 
Consumption Level (6) bid Employ- E.P.B. Indices (6) Mining- | Producers’ 
(1934-1936=100) ia sein ment In- | ember (1934-6=100) Manufac- | Shipments 
pl ee es dices for cmploved turing Indices 
Non- Nominal Real She ae (5) pueiness See pees pete a) 
Total Urban cian (Yen) (Indices) dustries (7) (In 10,000) Activity | Manufac- | (1950= (1950= 
(1947=100) , Indices turing 100) (8) | 100) (8) 
1952+--+-++- see ec ene eel 94.8 80.2 116.6 13,516, 102.3 107.7 47 131.8 126.4 146.5 -140.7— 
1953-+---e2e. se eeeees : 105.6 94.0 123.0 15,322 107.3 112.7 45 161.2 155.1 170.0 164.7 
19540 ecsccseseccsceees 111.0 100.0 127.5 16,309 108.0 118.2 58 173.5 166.9 185.6 172.6 
1955 err ccesesescccnnee 115.1) 106.5 128.1 16,717 114.5 116.6 68 187.9 180.7 204.5 * 188.1 
195G «se ccscesercees see 118.3 109.4 Usi7 18,348 125.5 121.4 64 227.4 219.1 248.0 226.2 
1956: August «+++s+eee 111.9 98,1 132.5 16,647 116.6 122.9 57 228.1 220.2 250.4 231.8 
September +++++- 107.4 99.0 120.0 16,055 112.6 123.5 56) 232.9 224.9 257.9 241.4 
October ++++«+++ 111.8 101.1 127.9 16,179 111.6 123.8 51 233.6 225.1 263.2 244.6 
- November «++++-+ 115.3} 104.7 131-3 16,692 116.3 123.9 53 241.1 232.5 268.9 247.0 
December «ses«+ 174.1 167.8 183.6 33,407 214.3 124.2 56 249.1 239.7 274.0 253.7 
1957: January «+eseesee 120 0 102.2 146.7 16,652 112.0 124.1 57 226.9 217.7 256.5 236.2 
February: +++++++ os! 105.5 oe 16,433 113.0 124.7 61 A202 * 122374 4 270.0 251.6 
March «-<--++4. eee oe) ory oe oe aa oe ee ee 249.0 240.0 278.5 ee 
Seaton Producer’s| Seller’s Gar: Depart- Foreign Trade 
oe Stock Stock * ment Foreign Trade (2) Volume Indices |Foreign Exchange (1) 
| Stock | Indices | Indices See i Siore (In $1,000) (1934-6100) (In $1,000) 
= ees ere Mining (8) ( | Sales (8) (2) 
ear on - "oe 
turing) aad Gate 1950— Indi 
| (1950= |—*+“—— on ave ae Exports | Imports | Balance | Exports|Imports| Received Paid 
| 100) (8) | 1950=100 Fe 
Wugeriansct.<- sowie | 145.4 121.3,  85.5| 103.3) 15,108.9| 1,272,915| 2,028,193; © 755,278| 92.4,  73.6| 2,239,127; 1,924,815 
1D5Boccssccseccceseces 164.7 120.2 96.11  105.7| 19,818.1| 1,274,843| 2,409,637| 41,134,795,  100.0/ 100.0] 2,120,037| 2,313,716 
1954 ecrccerceccsceeser 165.7 155.5 109.2 105.6] 22,193.7| 1,629,236] 2,399,404) * 770,168 133.3 103.6] 2,309,264) 2,209,296 
1955+ cccccseseusscsene 155.3 144.4 113.6 105.9 23,668.9| 2,010,600) 2,471,430) + 460,831 174.1 108.9| 2,667,645) 2,173,846 
WD5Ge cc ccccccccccecces 190.7 134.4 128.2 113.4) 28,867.2) 2,500,636; 3,229,734) “ 729,098 207.9} * 138.3] 3,224,763) 2,931,429 
1956:. September --+--. 214.3 134.1 141.8 119.3} 20,936.3 205,193 258,986; “ 53,791 202.3 130.0 256,807 237,945 
October e+e+eee- 229.1 136.1 140.8 120.3} 27,932.6 233,810 304,772| “ 70,963 231.9 154.5 289,362 264,048 
November -+e+s- 212.3 141.0 138.2 116.6} 31,475.4 216,061 281,994) * 65,933 213.0 140.5 269,821 269,289 
December -+++++ 216.3 141.7 136.2 110.3}  70,340.7 271,772 318,539} “ 46,767 265.1 156.8) 286,190} 274,081 
NonTAElaiuary .«s.siesoisis 218.7 143.0/ 136.6 120.5) 23,049.0/ 169,006|  327,975| 4 158,969) 166.0 160.9) 284,689| 298,770 
Oat ee 220.5) 4 144.6 te 121.2} 23,543.2|  213,253| 344,161 © 130,908 ae --| 276,667; 339,879 
March «eeeseeses oe oe oe 17 o+| 4 274,386] * 392,953) + 118,567 oe ee 299,754) 354,027 
yn ee § - ae sie ig .-| 224,672) 432,753] 4 208,081 + --| 224,000] 304,000 
Notes: 4 in Foreign Trade means excess in import. “ Revised at source. 


Sources: (1) Bank of Japan. (2) Ministry of Finance. (3) Tokyo Securities Exchange. (4) The Oriental Economist, (5) Statistics Bureau, 
Prime Minister’s Office. (6) Economic Planning Board (7) Ministry of Labor. (8) MITI, (9) Ministry of Transportation 
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2. Treasury Accounts with the Public 
(In F 100,000,000) 


Fiscal 1956 


(Ministry of Finance.) 


Fiscal 
1957 


| Fiscal — 
| 1956 


Items : a 
Apr.- | July- Oct.— | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Jan.— | | 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Dec, | 1957 | 1957 | 1957 | Mar. Potel Aeon sie 
General Account 
Revenue 
Taxes cccccccsccncccccsccccvscsece 2,002 2,216 1,191 2,383 843 721 1,052 2,616 9,217 
Monopoly «ssecesccerccccevoscvens 336 255 82 155 56 85 113 254 1,000 
Shere: 24k ees Con eee 163 97 75 150 26 30 78 134 546 
. Total. be Be icc neat ener 2,501! 2,570 1,348} 2,688 925 836| 1,243] 3,004) 10,763 
xpenditure 
Defense Expenditure seceeesesseces 118 108 30 129 84 16 56 156 511 
Tafenne Board Gives stots cat eaes 267 158 123 250 49 66 82 197 872 
Public Works Expenditure ++++++++ 340 250 254 446 27 52 183 262 1,298 
Local Finance Equalization Grants: - 748 460 22 416 41 — 217 258 1,882 
Compulsory Education Expenditure: 191 166 7 238 107 2 49 158 753 
Oilers ovicws teen cascine caste ee oe 925 698 521 1,053 186 247 337 770 3,446 
Po talnnsseteswkct cohe steer ss 2,689| 1,840 957| 2,532 494 383 924/ 1,801} 8,762 
Palade usher vincdess Cees | Lees 730 391 156 431 453 319/ 1,203) 2,001) 4 
Special Accounts and Others 
Foodstuff Contro] sccsssscsccasens 580; 401/44 612 1,024 308 258 278 844 | > 1 
Trust Fund Bureau -oscesecscsesese | & 200] 4 82|4 231 283 | > 16 | 4 4|4 407|* 427; 992) 4 
Industrial Investment «++++eeeessees 28 43 9 ae) 13 _ 66 53 102 | 4 
National Railways and Nippon Tele- 
aoeen . Tel. Public Corporation: + 147 | 6 16/4 196 120 121 DYES a2 ee 19|4 ral ea 
iapee Orporation cesccsseseeess | 4 157) 4 176) 4 147 280 | * 55| 4 58. & L0siige. 221) 4 S344 
Others: ccccccccescccccccccccccccce | & 28 267 | & 13 121 310 151 78 539 899 | 4 
Totalscescscecccscssccssccoscse 370; ® 365] 4 1,190 1,608 655 349} 4 235 769|° 834| 4 
ae — ajsrelaveia\eleiwigrais(ovaleieit|| <> 94} 4 1 11 49 94| 4 63 | a -LA7 VS BaP iee— A767 
oreign Exchange ceeesesesseccoes | & 94/4 21); 4 82 13 229 224 309 762 634 
Balance -escceccccsecececcecscvces 94 343} 4 870 1,416 1,409 958 246 2,613 1,634 | 4 
3. Monthly Report of All Banks 
' (February, 1957: Excluding Bank of Japan) 
(In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 
All Banks 
Debent ms 
7 Bakes City Local Trust Leftover Ace 
ssuing Total (86 £ ccount 
Banke @) | Banke (13) | Banks (65) | Banks (6) ) ers (17) 
Pre. mo. ; 
Deposits 
Current Deposits «++sessseceseeeecceee see 14,361 729,701 1 
line cane Ae ee : 42,668 41,136 927,868 657 ,827 — 
esc. asian tot . 9,194 559,848 338,636 17,792 925,471 766,948 
Deposits at Notice +++++++++++++++s+4+ ss 21,888 206,407 47,839 22,310 298,445 246,284 a4 
Special eecata : é : , : 2 : : 2 : : 2 j : : : stores pe 1,307,130 733,579 37,372 2,088,641 1,615,798 = 
Instalment Savings -++++++sseceseecscee : : ae cee dy pp eros seis ad 
Deposits for Tax Payment -+-+++++s+eeees 29 : 2. : ee oe se 
Deposits of Gov’t and Ge Agencies + +-< i ee oe mate gc3 8,108 8,072 Sa 
Haass oe nafsvelsiatetelala sl6ieie slaia sei iciciece cere eats "853 e < a apie pees 
OLN Ses oo’ crasstttate etalsiciave'slophoae ior cic s a on Gay iss 
62,266 3,110,834 1,402,392 126,697 4,702,191 3,683,790 ax 
Borrowed Money+-++-eeeseese ; 
; Peer eweoseresoes 13,975 260,905 4,81 
Borrowings for Settl i ? i a seat me ole in 
i aes ee eee eee yee 152 588 58,287 oe Se 
1196 114,899 9,355 14,814 141,264 106,508 fe 
Cash and Deposits 
Cash in Hand -.---- cise 
: N : eee iy eerceeee 16,214 589.495 
D 9 93,451 2 
__bevosits with Domestic i eboms Le eneneed re Poo ee ee 726,372 473,855 2,521 
I ns i a i a 10,422 12.917 - A 26.01% 47,879 1,979 
es. ’ ’ 28,421 4,796 56,556 53,303 21,437 
Government Bonds «---+e++ wislsisie ¥iaiaje id ecccee 
Local Government Bonds ---«+++-++ eoee oy ere ace a;388 Be 089 pastel 1 
Foreign Bonds «-+-esescosecacees eveve : : ‘| Ee eee aa is eee 31,789 1 508 
_ i cae. = bs 
eos Debentures +++++es+eeeees seeeee 10,977 250,915 187,762 6,611 mee ‘er : 
LOCK gis.s's/e sistelatsite slerelele- sie sie elev wivre,ssele weirs 10.791 Y ; bap gs 381,140 4,615 
Oihis Rosds toe een Sat el ie a Soe ee 4,268 105,540 69,607 2-676 
Total® sisiatetaets wetsees > wae 1,326 3,144 1 
2 esratete she's. craters ete 26,018 387,943 251.3 ? u 595 23 
oe. ’ ; ,387 13,624 678,973 535,831 9,033 
Discount Bills ++++..-- 
MORGUCHO Pee eecees ere 12,698 943.171 
Bank Acceptance Bille os ceevewcaanan' e's 2S Sp 1149 ae on bos 1,344,872 1,060,773 17,402 
Commercial Bills+-.seeceees eee resesene 12,698 9 : oe a8 11,022 17,401 
Documentary Bills +--+... malnisiere Care siererel : am ie Sates oe 1,330,376 1,040,843 = 
Advances against Guarantee ---- | pee 1,520 5 2,553 : 
re a en ge te OS ODDOD i, 380,190 1,476,952 809,088 57,109 2 723,341 2 tel 21 
Pera lon Deede ereieisieis orale 67,056 1,419,428 757 675 55,761 ean, 063,384 284,021 
Ceeecesencescas eeevcee uy 2,299,920 1,727,8 
Overdrafts «sscccsccces Bie, te8 ay ,0eO 38,209 968 369,049 "307763 “a 
eeeeeeeeeeseaeeens Es 5 
Loans for Settlement of Import Bills .......- 1 Si pelle se 380 53,471 27,742 ee 
ee eS y ‘ = 
CCD) GOSS ae tite ee sees 394,405 | 2,505,216 1,1357981 122037 57'591 ae og 
| peo; , 4,157,591 3,181,843 301,423 
te: - : 
Note Means excess of payment. * Money in trust total. ** Loan trust. 
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4. Bank of Japan Ten-day Report 5. Outstanding Loans to Industries by All Banks 
(In million yen) (Bank of Japan) (In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 
1957 | 1956 - December, 1956 January, 1957 

For Co. For Co. 

Items End of Month Loans zg of ¥10| Loans For of ¥10 

Apr. 10 | Apr. 20 | Apr. 30 || Apr. 30 Total auip- | Million | Total | 29%" | Million 

ments be tsa ments Genless 
LIABILITIES gs aie total -+-+++| 1,895,250] 186,827} 604,305] 1,898,752) 198,120) 592,267 
oodstuffs +++++eeseeeees| 200,261] 9,985] 103,971] 197,053} 10,193} 103,682 
Bank Notes Issued «++..-| 616,589| 613,687] 683,727] 584,746 ‘Textiles -».+--.+.«++0+++| 437,210| 38,225] 169.986| 428,941] 39,668] 162,825 
r per Deposits -++++-| 5,507) 6,088| 8,267/| 6,258 Wood and Wood Products} 74,793} 1,711) 62,830]  74,461| 1,724) 62,628 
et Deposits --+-| 33,657/ 37,437) 52,770) 64,470 Paper & Related Products| 106,609} 13,123} 20,371) 108,081) 14,937) 19,965 
- < ther Deposits+++++++++-| 31,120| 30,857| 28,957] 31,461 Printing & Publishing -+| 41,924] 4,670| 16,219) 41,452) 4,691) 15,930 
4 eae Remittance Chemicals «++++-esesees+) 222,730) 34,266] 32,428) 229,383) 37,119] 32,434 
. . EPOSItS +++ eee eeeeees -- = =|) « sBaaTs: Glass & Ceramics ++++++| 64,381) 13,177| 14,619] 65,574) 13,675) 14,582 
: eserves Against Con- Primary Metals ++++++++| 221,219] 26,039 27,082] 223,377| 36,709} 27,194 
; tingencies «---++++++++| » 31,208| 21,208) 31,208] 26,908 Machinery +++++++eeeee++| 94,346]  4,984/ 43,005] 93,423) 5,299] 41,828 
_ Other Liabilities --.-----| 60,034) 50,029) 49,719]/ 43,659 Electric Machinery & Tools| 129,122} 10,592! 17,500) 131,981] 11,616) 17,245 
Capital Stock «.+ssssee. 100 100 100 100 Trans. Machinery & Tools| 128,255| 8,619] 18,931) 131,054) 9,057| 18,581 
___ Reserve Funds ++++++++++) 15,236; 15,226, 15,226] 13,473 — Agriculture ++++seeeeeeees 9,948 494 9,611| - 9,899 488 9,611 
a Forestry & Hunting -++-+-| 10,899 54 8,919} 10,800 54 8,774 
Total +s+ssseeeeeee--!| 783,454) 784,645) 869,997] 792,254 Fishery «ecscccccsccccsces 51,111) 16,409 18,796 50,688) 16,305 18,377 
Mining s+ssesseseeeeeeees| 97,459] 17,040] 13,258) 96,709] 17,937; 13,012 


Metal Mining «-+++-+-+. 17,896, 3,713 791| 18,38S| 3,978 842 

Coal Mining +++++++++++-| 68,401) 10,894 9,289|  67,272| 10,784 8,991 

ASSETS Constructions +++++sses++++| 89,939] 1,063) 39,760/ 89,585| 1,117; 39,115 

: Wholesale & Retail --+-+-| 1,261,018] 13,928] 666,401) 1,269,190] 14,631) 647,133 
Bullion +++eseeseseeeees 447 447 447 447 Wholesale «+++++++++++++) 1,149,841] 7,899] 583,498] 1,159,433] 8,644) 567,158 
| Cash +sreeeesseseeeeees 3,638} 3,689) 3,676 3,666 Retail «++++e++++eeeeee+-)| 111,177) 6,028}  82,902| 109,756} 6,047) 79,974 
Discounted Bills --++++--/ 41,330} 41,989) 35,230 2,050 Finance Insurance ++++++++ 72,055 74 9,995 74,569 73 10,194 


Loans ++++++++++eeeee+++/ 185,419 173,042| 237,428] 16,392 Real Estate ++++++++++++++] 23,661) 9,194 9,779|  27,002| 9,434 12,742 
Foreign Exchange Loans--| 1,538) 1,493] 1,493 9,821 Trans. & Public Utilities--| 323,215] 219,326) 23,999] 318,243) 218,427| 24,071 


' Advances to Government: - — Railways+++-sseeceeseeees 30,812| 13,196 168 31,392) 13,511 189 
Government Bonds ------| 319,358} 235,649) 361,013|| 520,720  - Shipping-+-++++++--+++++| 105,854| 66,638}  9,059| 102,429| 66,486, 9,321 
| Foreign Ex. Accounts-.--| 180,243|/ 180,296] 180,488]] 176,658 Electric s+seeseeeeeesees! 118,218) 116,221 44) 116,555) 115,164 47 
Inter-Bank Remittance---- = — —|| 20,651 SerVices ssesscccassccees 78,529) 20,105 54,968 77,738 20,323 54,319 
Agencies Accounts +++-++| 13,162) 11,147/ 14,029 8,966 Local Public Corporation: + 57,629} 18,960 — 56,489} 19,075 —= 
~ Other Assets-----+.-+++| 38,316] 36,888| 36,190|| 33,379 Others essesseeeceeesseee] 50,150/ 2,662 49,950| 52,521, 2,621) 52,321 
Totals +++ssse+e+e+04| 783,454] 784,645) 869,997|| 792,254 Total seecceeeeeeesees| 4,020,870] 506,143) 1,509,748! 4,082,581’ 518,131) 1,482,443 
6. Bank of Japan Official Interest Rates 7. Interest Rates for Advances by Member Banks 
(In sen per diem per 100)** (In sen per diem per ¥100) (Tokyo Banking Assoc.) 
Advance 7 
_ | Against Against Loans on Loans on Discount 
ett aca OE Os es Deeds Bills roca Bills 
Revised on cial ties other wore ae 
draft Month 
Bills Bonds than 
* Gov’t High Low High Low High Low High Low 
Bonds 
1956: 
1937: July. 15 0.9 0.9 1.1 ley? July. -+++ 3.20 2.40 3.20 1.80 3.00 1.80 3.00 1.90 
Sept. 21 0.9 0.9 ap a Fa | Aug. +--+ 3.20 2.40 3.20 1.80 3.00 1.80 3.00 1.90 
1941: July. 21 Ue) 0.9 Bee 1.0 Sept. +++. 3.20 2.40 3.20 1.80 3.00 1.80 3.00 1.90 
1944: Apr. 4 0.9 0.9 1.0 1.0 Oct. «+++ 3.20 2.40 3.10 1.80 3.00 1.80 3.00 1.90 
1945: Nov. 1 0.9 0.9 1.0 1,1 Nov. «+++ 3.20 2.40 3.10 1.80 | 3.00 1.80 3.00 1.90 
1946: Apr. 9 0.9 1.0 iB 13 Dec, +++. 3.20 2.40 3.10 1.80 3.00 1.80 3.00 1.90 
Oct. 14 1.0 1a 1.2 1.4 1957: 
1948: Apr. 26 1.2 13 1.4 1.7 Jan, «++. 3.20 2.40 3.10 1.80 3.00 1.80 3.00 1.90 
July. 5 1.4 1.5 1.6 se) Feb, «+++ 3.20 2.40 3.10 1.89 3.00 1.80 3.00 1.90 
1951: Oct. 1 1.6 eed 1.8 2.1 Mar, «++ 3,20 2.40 3.10 1.80 3.00 1.80 3.00 1.90 
1955: Aug. 10 2.0 2.1 Zee Zee 
1957: Mar. 20 2.1 2.2 2:3 2.4 1956: 
May. ++ 2.3 24 2.5 2.6 Mar. +++> 3.20 2.69 3.20 | 1.80 3.00 2.00 3.20 2.00 
8. Tokyo-Osaka Call-Money and Its Rates 9. Interest Rates of City Bank Deposits 
(Bank of Japan) (In sen per diem per ¥100) (Bank of Japan) 
Tokyo ‘= as POT EE TAR (MAREE EPID Tas a, 
= £ = ican ms eck nae {tie antec? 5 * Ordi- 
Rate Balance at Rate Balance at Time Deposits (74) Current bite: Depo- Giles 
= Te nary 
Vear'& th | Over- _ |the End of} Over- _ |the End of Enf d Depoe its at 
ae Month poten the Month| Month wee the Month at bree | Six One eee Depo- be at Deposit 
-End te ) (million -End ea (million Months} Months| Year sits E Call 
(sen) (sen yen) (sen) ’ See yen) if 2 ; os po eel ¢ 
eee ears 54) eo) 54,528) 2.35) 992.001 20,880 foe 8, Sl ooee | 315 | <0 velit Fi 8 
Oct, +++* 2.05 2.10 65,529 2.10 2.00 23,961 : ‘ ‘ ‘ - 
| 1948: Jan. oe 3.7 4.0 4.2 0 0.5 0.6 0.6 
Nov, «++ 2.05 1,80 | 81,560 2.05 1.80 27,358 Ful Ee 3.8 4.9 AA 0 0.5 0.6 0.6 
Dec. +++) 2.50} 2.50 | 67,722 / 2.50 | 2.50 | 28,460 og. ‘aug, so] 3.8) 44] 4.7 O4> 05a 0.8 
1957: Jan. «+++| 2.30 Bo 70,797 | aes) 200 | WR a5,ap08 Soot Te) sis | ae | 500 elt amet F 3 
Feb, ++++| 2.70 2.6) 70,751 2.65 2.60 26,721 F Bay ar 3.8 5.0 5.5 0 0.5 0.6 0.6 
Mar, eee) 3.00 | 2.90 73,750 3.10 3.00 25,657 CS eo 4.0 5.0 6.0 0 0.6 0.7 0.7 
795660 Mer, ««+:|." 1.70 HL oy ol SN certian Mi ee ey 


Notes: 4 includes foreign trade bills, *includes stamp bills, foreign trade bills, etc. from Oct. 14, 1946; and from June 1949 includes financial and 
other preferential debentures, ** HOW TO COMPUTE PER DIEM INTEREST:—In addition to the usual annual rate in percentage, comput- 
ing interest by per diem rates is widely in use in Japan, This rate is expressed in sen (1/100 yen) as interest per day on ¥100 of principal. 
To find the usual annual rate from the per diem rate multiply the latter by 365. For example, a diem rate of 1,0 sen on a principal 100 
gives an interest of 365 sen or ¥3.65 per year or 3.65% per annum. 
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10. Bank Clearings 


(In billion yen) 


(Tokyo Clearing House) 


ECONOMIST 


ll. Average Yields of Debentures 


(Industrial Bank of Japan) 


JUNE, 1957, 


Financial Debenture 


All Clearing ; 
Meare Pauses Tokyo Osaka oe Industrial 
= . N ; Month Bonds — Disocunt Debenture 
Month No. of oO, Oo Oo. O: 
Bills Amount Bills | Amount Bills | Amount ma a % ame | 
2 = 918° Bi 
(1,000) (1,000) (1,000) 1956: July «+++ : Let ape ° ae ; 
1956: July..--|} 12,413 3,232] 5,080 1,493 2,465 770 Aug. ++ 6.36 : 5 4 
: f Sept. »- 6.324 7.204 6.224 7.380 
Aug. ++| 12,134 3,374 4,818 1,543 2,480 810 ‘pt. 204 6.224 7.372 
Sept. +-| 11,520 3,457| 4,628 1,591 2,346 838 Ocitonc 6.331 op ‘ asl = 
Oct. ++++| 13,014 3,779 | 5,178 1,727 2,641 902 Nov. + = 7.20 a 7388 
Nov. -+| 12,511 3,599 | 4,995 1,599 | 2,544 872 Dec, +++ 6,342 7.204 . . 
Dec.++++| 16,361 4,718| 6,466 2,068 3,314| 1,137 rere a ayy ea quiet 
1957: Jan, +»++| 11,108 3,460| 4,427| 1,561 | 2,146 785 Feb, ++++ 6,362 7.204 6.224 7.375 
b.eee+| 11,966 3,619 4,763 1,633 2,437 851 
He pe , 1956: Féb.-+++| 6,862 7.918 6.643 8.247 
1956: Feb,++-+-| 10,791 2,777 4,301 1,293 2,180 648 ae 
Note: “4 Revised at source, 
12. Tokyo Wholesale Price Indices 
(1952100) (Bank of Japan) 
: : i i 1 Metal & ps * 
Agricul- eta. eaad F = 
Total F Building | Chemical 4 Pro- * Con 
Year & Month Averkee tural Textiles Fuels Machin- Materials |sProdacts Sundries ducaes ee snierd 
Product oy, Goods pow Goods 
1956 Average ----+-- cree ceee 102.2 104.0 87.1 104.8 110.3 122.2 86.5 92.2 104.0 115.6 99.7 
1957: January o+ecescsscoeee 106.7 106.5 86.6 ae) 119.0 TER 87.7 92.8 109.3 125.7 103.3 
February «++eseeseeeees 106.6 105.7 86.0 112.1 118.8 135.9 88.1 93.3 109.6 126.7 102.7 
March +eecscccccccceee 106.6 105.8 84,2 112.4 118.6 137.8 88.3 94.2 109.6 127-2 102.6 
April evcsesccrccceves 106.5 106.3 84,3 110.4 117.6 138.3 88.8 94,0: 109.9 127.0 102.2 
1956: April +++. scececerecee 100.2 oe 88.5 101.1 104.8 114.6 86.6 90.6 ; 101.5 110.0 98.3 
18. Tokyo Retail Price Indices 
(1952100) (Bank of Japan) 
a Pees ee a ON hills een Metal Wood Miscella. | *Total iar 
Year & Month Average Products Products Products Products Fuel neous Average Average 
t: (1934-6==100) 
1956 Average sesseeseeees oe 102.1 109.5 88.0 98.3 102.0 111.0 94.1 98.8 30,669.4 
1956: December «+++eeeseeee 101.5 106.8 89.1 100.0 102.1 121.2 96.1 99.9 30,499.1 
1957: January sescscscccece . 102.3 108.2 89.0 99.6 103.7 131.9 94,7 100.1 30,739.5 
February «esessecsesees 102.4 108.0 90.0 99.2 105.0 128.7 95.2 100.5 30,769.6 
March Seem eee reccsees 104,1 110.8 90.2 99.1 106.5 127.8 26.1 100.9 31,280.4 
April sseccccsecccenes 105.3 112.9 90.4 99,2 107.2 131.6 95.8 101.2 31,641.0 
1956: April scenetes pss seas ae es 102.6 111.6 85.6 O77 102.5 109.4 94,0 98.3 30,829.7 
Note: * except perishable vegetables, 
14. Consumer Price Indices 
: es (1951=100) (Bureau of Statistics, Prime Minister’s Office) 
Total Staple Nonstaple , | Light & ae ge Mish 
‘ Average Food Food | Food | Clothing Fuel Housing | Janeous 
1956 Average ++sssseecseees 118.4 nile yey | 124.0 107.5 83.1 137.8 145.8 143,1 
1956: Se ebes o peeccccceccs| ae 113.0 123.9 106.2 | 83.4 141.3 150.6 143.7 
All Cities|" 19575 January oe eee a 115.3 123.6 110.1 | 83.5 145.0 151.2 144.2 
PL phe ae Ear 116.6 123.8 112.0 83.5 152.1 151.6 144.7 
pibigihs Oe ok +s) ae 117.3 124.2 | 113.1 | 83.5 151.1 151.8 143.8 
M see : 118.9 124.4 115.5 | 83.5 148.8 153.0 144,2 
1956: March ++s++e0s seeeeees 118.4 115.7 | 124.1 110.4 | 81.8 | 137.7 140.0 140.9 
——— = — = ———— — — =o a ee — = — 
1956 Average csecseccccecece 117.5 | 112.4 | 121.2 107.8 82.4 138.6 142.2 141.6 
1956: December «++sssseeeee 118.9 | 113.7 12 | 
BT Jantiary eescwascclesee 119.8 | 114.7 20:9 itn | ae be oe ee 
ote a eee be be rie mela ai-2 0.2 145.5 142.7 
March +++++++eeeeseees 120.6 116.6 121.5 114.1 82.7 re eee 1421 
| PYil see ee sees eseeees 120.7 | 116.1 121.8 113.1 81.8 145.0 148.2 144.7 
HOGGHP ADIN celswinecyst eure. 
pri 184) 114,2 121.5 110.4 81.4 138.0 141.4 142.1 
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15. Coal Supply & Demand 
(1,000 metric tons) 


. die Stock Deliveries Deliveries ut Month-end Stocks 
roduc- Lar a ome) j= - 
Year & Month ros, Coal U iy Adjust- Delive- | of which | Others | Consump- Coal Leer 
Deion ser Seer Total A z Total E User 
: Bartories Ties Exports tion Dealers Factories 
1956: October oe 4,262 © 29 | — 234| wm  8| 4,241 4,355 29 | © 113 3,978 | 4,061 1,929 4,132 
a mer eel) see 7289 wm 54 @ 66 HS | 4:351 4,474 33 © 123 4,384 5,941 1,875 4,066 
ecember +++« 4,297 @ 258 @ 754 oH 8 4,563 4,645 35 oO 83 5,282 4,929 1,617 3,312 
_ 1957: January ++... 4,068 om 276 om 546 w 5 4,349 
| { i 4,472 13 @ 123 4,882 4,107 1,341 2,766 
f February +-+-| 4,187 | @ 54) w 188| w 3 4244 4,439 28 | 4° 196 4.404 | 3,865 1,287 2/578 
q 16. Electric Energy Consumption (1,000 kwH) 
a Supplied by Power Companies (Over 500 kw) Self-generated = 
7 "1956 Industries 1956 j 1957 __ 
September { October | November*| December* | January* September| October | November| December | January 
239,689 247,961 242.9 i 252.0 240.1 | Miming «+-+seeseeecccescsccccesess 47,754 50,895 51,724 50,985 47,968 
34,835 33,971 32.1 32.2 29. LAiFooletutle sss. iy vad eccdaedns 606| 1,545 2,197 3,216 2,366 
175,743 187,648 186.7 196.2 176.4| Spinning -++«sesesecscoseseseeess)  1,046| 1,379 1,334 1,192 1,590 
213,593 224,440 218.5 221.2 204.7| Paper & Pulp cs+ssececeseseeees| 65,172| 69,924| 71,162| 79,619] 73,096 
772,152 788,970 734.1 639.4 587.8 Chemicals ++++seseseseseceeeeess| 228,697 | 241,572 218,178 219,116 213,216 
12,817 14,391 14.8 14.6 27 Oil & Coal Products «++++++e-ees 2,574 3,028 2,352 2,995 3,179 
eee 21,508 21,2 7 I | 20.4 Rubber Goods «e+e+esesereeesces _ _ — _— _- 
; . 68,493 68.4 71.6 66.8 Glass & Ceramics -++++eeeseeess| 111,301 99,800 102,856 107,059 91,772 
566,878} 581,291 577.3 544.1 498.5| Primary Metals--+-++- re : é ‘ 
' y ’ « t5 H rimary Metals ecoeseeeess| 231,755 | 236,540 242,166 229,780 224,509 
/ ae est 7.6 8.0 7.4 Metal Products: ++e+esescccsccece : — a : — : — j — 
, 38,477 37.9 41.1 37.0 Machinery -++s+eessesccerescsecs 221 527 6)4 404 277 
57,593 60,300 56.5 53.7 50.5 Electric Machinery & Tools------ — — — — _ 
73,615 76,785 78.9 81.8 75.5 | Transportation Machinery & Tools — — — — _ 
: Aaa ee 115 8.2 11.8 | Other Manufacturing +++++esssees — — _ _ — 
’ ’ - 3688 2,045.6 1,937.2 1,778.2 | Manufacturing Total -++sseseeeeese) 641,372 | 654,315 640,849 643,477 610,005 
262,911 278,918 281.6 "309.9 "908.01. Public Tillidies <<sc0se seen seesi "205 210 168 907 "213 
105,374 101,849 105.0 109.4 106.5 | Others +escsesecccccesccccccocece _ = = = — 
2,654,918 2,744,416 2,675.1 2,608.5 2,433.7 Total +--+. seecececccceesesess! 689,331 | 705,420 692,759 694,669 658,186 


————— 


17. Supply & Demand of Raw Silk 


(In bales=123 Ibs.) 


Raw Silk Silk Fabrics 


Year & Month eens Stacte et U.S. Consumption ; 
Production Exports iieliverien | Mouth end 1 Geusmmapiion Stocks at | Production Exports 
Month-end 

1956: August «ccssccescccccccccsecesces 29,969 7,987 21,212 17,746 4,976 8,661 15,438 3,740 
September -+erecesececeeeccceees 30,339 7,190 22,707 17,998 4,762 8,602 16,295 4,335 
October <secsscscvecsesersoenees 30,000 6,756 22,071 19,171 6,189 8,225 17,325 4,963 
November «ssscccsecccevevsesses 28,387 7,078 22,424 18,056 5,600 7,850 17,885 4,831 
December's -sesssesesescevnsccsens 28,409 7,508 22,249 16,708 4,112 8,866 18,503 7,063 

1957: January s++sssssccccssccceenescces 18,891 5,011 16,496 14,092 4,696 9,839 16,995 3,770 
February ssvscescccencvsssssvcces 23,649 4,654 | 19,341 13,746 3,246 10,178 17,332 os 

1956: January+++ssssseeseeeesceeeceeees 20,556 4,820 13,409 = 5,970 = 13,368 29,503 
"AIST ay ean Cane Denae aac eSeeE 45,020 12,241 29,315 = 9,935 am 26,664 2,196 


18. Supply & Demand of Paper and Pulp 


‘Paper, Western Style Cardboard & ‘Japanese Style Paper 
Pulp (long ton) (in 1,000 pounds) (in 1,000 pounds) 
Fear & Month Produc- For Deliveri In Stock Produc- Delivers Self-Con- I e k Produc- Delivevine Sel{-Con- in) Stock 
tion Paper CAIVETIC® ci “a tion pe § | sumption | “” oe tion Gaon sumption oF 
1956: Aug. +--+ 185,420 99,171 85,904 29,146 296,560 295,761 9,467 143,470 480,872 472,723 21,594 179,403 
Sept. ----| 184,043 97,032 91,995 24,162| 292,566] 290,281 9,634, 136,122}  486,380/  474,429| 22,178 «169,177 
Oct, «+»-|  194,374| 104,686| 89,080 24,770| 311,805| 302,956 10,701/ 134,270| 516,072 497,693) -23,656/ + 163,899 
Nov. ++++| 193,403) 102,357 91,393 24,423|  302,640/ 299,203 9,234, 128,472) 508,858) 492,274, 23,470} 157,013 
Dec, ++++| 196,853} 102,988 92,616 25,672|  303,659| 302,347 10,111) 119,664| 514,396] 501,439 23,307| 146,662 
1957: Jan, ++++| 187,748; 100,202 84,868 28,350; 293,609] 295,808 7,960| 109,505] 496,411) 485,474 20,306] 137,293 
Feb. ++++| 188,790 99,942} 88,182} __29,016| 296,400, 298,238} 8,640] 99,033} 507,112) 494,975] _—22,411| __ 127,019 


19. Supply & Demand of Soda and Ammonium Sulphate 


(In metric tons) 


Y. 2% Mouth Ammonium Sulphate Soda Ash Caustic Soda 
eg ca Production | Deliveries | In Stock | Production | Deliveries | In Stock | Production | Deliveries | In Stock 
1956: August -+-++crecseseeess 182,244 200,051 138,836 30,486 27,052 1,979 56,262 47,620 11,006 
September -+eseeereres 192,580 159,754 163,680 31,325 30,579 7,395 56,352 49,023 10,924 
October sesesessereese 200,932 181,530 175,240 32,603 31,931 6,571 59,738 51,477 11,267 
November «eeseeeesess| 196,687 133,408 227,912 34,327 32,584 6,665 58,993 50,473 11,614 
Decaimbervacaessissesse ls 1985849 159,845 261,451 35,352 34,930 5,443 59,262 51,321 11,022 
1957: Januarys++esesceeccsece 181,721 209,503 230,611 35,702 31,278 8,184 59,315 51,547 11,251 
Ripleteretetd ss encacecincl'e, AT2078 194,209 201,370 33,070 31,923 7,675 56,835 51,203 9,253 
1956: February «++++sseeeeres 160,707 176,680 107,210 29,895 28,772 3,937 44,826 38,837 8,331 


Note: * in Table 20 are in million KWH. ; 
Sources: 15. MITI 16. Public Utilities Bureau. 17. Central Raw Silk Association. 18, MITI. 19. MITI. 4“ Revised at source, 
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20. Supply & Demand of Pig-iron and Steel Materials 
(In tons) (MIT) 
: : are Steel Matrials 
Year & Month ee Steel Special bier : } 
Production | Deliveries In Stock Production Deliveries In Stock Production Deliveries {| In sala 
1956: Total ««-++--+--| 5,987,204| 1,255,785 87,196 | 8,185,694] 6,275,263 297,624 494,765 373,749 ES 
f 33,227 21,345 
1956: September -++++> 517,342 109,349 77,769 693,735 521,419 278,069 46,438 o joa 
SIN age 518,324 116,832 86,865 633,850 503,595 273,904 46,490 35,550 21,464 
’ November --++++ 526,795 106,550 82,378 778,539 586,892 290,512 49,359 | 37,176 4 gi 
December «e+++s 551,543 106,470 87,196 761,731 579,691 297,624 49,643 35,007 ~~ ae 
1957: January «eeesees 473,176 120,058 95,669 764,553 | 568,791 322,939 51,559 39,116 204 | 
1956: January +++++++s 573,612 95,288 106,365 605,727 449,495 291,772 31,033 23,534 | 24,742 
21. Indices for Industrial Activities ~ 
(1934-36=100) (Economic Planning Board) 
Industrial Activities Manufacturing 
Year & Month ._ | Mining-| Mining Printing| , A ‘Rubber [Wood & : ; Ma- 
All a Manu- All Hoes, Textiles & es & Wood be Sa Metals chinera 
| Wiens facturing gu Binding Leather |Products 
(153) (2) (151) (10) (141y,—S(22) (12) a) @7) (10) 42) (7) (18); (42) 
1956 average ++se+esseeee 227.4 294.8 219e WAR) T 2oled 218.3 100.0 134.8 367.9) 2 15.4 210.2 214.4 265.9} 396.9 
1956: September +++++++- 232.9 283.4 224.9 131.3 238.9 214.1 107.1 139.7 356.5 240.5 223.2 224.5 278.7| 411.3 
October «+seseseee 233.6 302.2 225.1 141,5 236.6 218.5 109.3 140.3 354.7 253.2 226.5 233.4 267.0) 403.7 
November «+++++++ 241.1 308.1 232.5 140.3 245.1 222.8 109.1 142.5 372.6 242.6 228.6 238.0 298.2} 412.8 
December «seesees 249.1 340.2 239.7 143.1 252.9 246.5 109.9 141.4 408.6 244.6 225.0 244.5 298.1) 408.6 
1957: January -+s+esesese 226.9 335.2) 217.7 123.8 229.4 294.8 97.1 143.8 358.4 235.0 215.8 224.6 294.3) 365.3 
February ++se+ees++| 4242.1) 4309.3] 4233.4) 4137.2) 4246.7) 4204.1] 4107.5| °141.4) 4400.4) 4259.2; 4218.0) “240.1; 4303.4) *401.3 
March eeeeseseeese 249.0 321.7 240.0 13222 254.8 219.5 105.2 143.9 421.1 279.1 218.0 258.4 315.8} 413.6 
1956: March«eeeesseeees 208.1 292.7 200.1 136.7 212.8 210.0 90.0 131.9 358.2 204,2 291.8 207.6 255.6| 312.7 
22. Department Store Sales (in million yen) (MITI) 
Si House- : hee | Outside Gift 
By Month ee a Total | Clothing ay hold Provi- rigs Services Store Others Certifi- 
eas i Utensils SrOnS BEES ; Sales cates 
1956: June-++eeeeee 161 18,107 8,741 3,605 2,245 2,095 531 137 18 234 190 
July -cesceee 161 23,690 10,630 4,639 2,699 4,595 655 134 26 312 701 
August +++. 163 | 17,816 6,691 3,813 2,027 4,104 702 139 24 272 444 
September «+ 163 15,647 7,188 3,264 1,758 2,507 525 135 eo 252 150 
Total osseccsecece October +--+ 166 20,876 10,675 3,846 2,356 2,947 587 193 21 252 184 
November «> 167 23,524 12,943 3,864 2,631 2,992 608 199 16 269 199 
December «+ 168 | 52,571) 27,156 |  8,734| 5,213| 9,873 792 249 29 525 1,530 
1957: January «+.- 171 | 17,226| 7,752 | 3,650) 1,866 | 3,006 593 146 18 194 210 
2, , February -+-- 173 | 17,596 | 7,983 3,784 | 1,991 | 2,927 555 147 16 187 237 
23. Labor Population Survey — n 1,000) 
rs Population 14 years old and over $. || Agriculture & Non-Agricultural 
Total (1) eats tee bor Force Forestry Industry 
ota Total of eres a rar z 
picatice Monte Population] Total (2) |the esiee Agricul- | Non-Agri-| Totally te Not at | At Piece-| Not at | At Piece- 
Fisra NS ture & cultural Unem- eee Work Work Work Work 
‘colaniee Forestry | Industries} ployed (3) (4) (3) (4) 
1954 Average -+++++seeseee 88,030 59,280 40,150 | 16,670 | 22,910 580 | 19,080 / 250 5,790 { 310 3,360 
1955 Pa Bese eseeseee 89,110 60,920 41,800 17,150 23,970 680 19,010 240 6,360 330 3,790 
1956 i Bes eeesecene 90,060 62,66) 42,910 16,820 25,460 640 19 660 230 6,270 330 3,630 
1956: September «++++rsere 90,300 62,920 43,140 17,340 25,240 560 19,710 200 6,330 300 3,290 
October -+++++++++++| 90,300 | 63,030 | 44.380 18,570 | 25,300 510 18,600 130 5,230 280 3,270 
November «++e+eeee. 90,400 63,130 43,740 17,040 26,170 530 19,330 160 5,800 240 3,380 
December «e+eeeceeee 90,400 63,210 42,330 14,450 27,330 560 20,780 270 6,930 290 4.060 
1957: January «seeeeseeaee 90,500 63,370 40,900 13,290 27,050 570 22,370 310 7.570 300 4410 
February++s+e+s+ee+s/ 90,600 | 63,490 | 41,280 | 13,640 | 27,080 G10 | 22,160 339 6,750 260 3/830 
1956: Fobrusmysssssiv-s+s] 00,700] e290] _30,600| 16,480 25,420 | 70 22,500] a0 | gga | B10) 4270 


St ee | crac M onthly > © =. |...) © _@umulative totelias from June 26. 1050 saa 
r. adie 3 1 ee ANOLE | U.S.’s Burden | Japan’s Burden | Total =n U.S.’s Burden | Ji 1’s Burde 
TOBA O falls siecle eee ees 453)674" 1 268,079 hommmnTG4.095 etme rn ae —aepans Borie 
IES Tavelleoasnoosncondoconcac 355,664 233,875 121,789 = = = 
1956: SNe se eeeereresens sone ae 5,000 2,599,890 2,006,606 588,284 
; ee 28,11: 3,113 5,000 2,628,003 2,029,719 5 
1957: January ao eee 24.526 17,859 6,667 2,652,529 2,047,578 AME 
? 
pe ree a as eae sean oe 
The following notes & source are for Table 23: > =. “aS FS. aha BEEF Pecan 
Notes: (1) Since August, 1950, total population is the estimated total i 
d ‘ opulation h 
2 pe cine Benois whose labor force status was unknown. oe Att teehee ai eee 
mong the persons holding jobs but not at work during the surve i 
c \ y week, the following are defined as not at : < 
ployed eee are not at work provided that their employees or unpaid family workers are engaged in their vee ‘ae — 
survey week ; employees are not at work provided that either they received or are expected to receive payment ae 
(4) Those whose working hours total only 1~34 hours in a week. : vee tf 
Source: Bureau of Statistics, Office of the Prime Minister. 
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25. JPA Procurement Contracts 


(In $1,000) 
Years hand Contracts (Weekly total) a _ Cumulative total as from June 26, 1950 
[ Total | Merchandise | Services Total | Merchandise | Services 
1952 Average -esereceeeseeees 20,335 13,830 6,505 — = = 
1953 nA eee cececeeecere 27,359 17,523 9,836 — =: 24 
1954 - Siais'ais'eis «/s(wialole’alsie 19,761 9,975 9,786 = = ee 
1955 - seeeeeee tee 14,815 5,566 9,249 —_ — — 
1956 - SSS ini 13,874 5,772 8,102 = = se 
BIG5G: May-s2-+>.0-s0ysceseee 14,843 9,275 5,568 1,759,849 1,029,027 730,822 
Junesse esse ee ese eee eeees 19,810 10,335 9,475 1,781,728 1,039,421 724,307 
; July sess ee eeee eee e eens 34,992 7,614 27,378 1,816,614 1,046,982 769,632 
; August: ++esrereeeseseres 19,496 2,540 16,956 1,834,992 1,050,149 784,843 
A. September +++++s+eeeeee- 4,857 | ~ 2,343 2,514 1,838,825 1,052,312 786,513 
f Os Giyes sine yeuseerodaonr 14,625 6,405 8,246 1,853,255 1,058,683 794,572 
November ++sessseseeees 10,052 5,661 4,391 1,863,208 1,064,277 798,926 
Be. December ++++s+seeesess 7,981 3,578 4,403 1,871,091 1,067,802 803,289 
1957: January +++sseeeeeeevase 16,776 8,610 8,166 1,887,867 1,076,412 811,455 
. February «+++eeseeeseeees 8,138 5,006 3,132 1,895,979 1,081,392 814,587 
; 26. Exports and Imports by Value and Indices 
(1934-36—100 for indices) 
a —S=>= 
- Value (In $1,000) Value (In million yen) 
' Year & Month 
Exports | Imports | Balance Exports Imports Balance 
vi BLOGG GLO tellsita s'« 00.0 cole sinc ie/anies'e 2,010,600 2,471,430 © 460,831 723,816 889,715 & 165,899 
1956 Total «-+esseseeecenvceees 2,500,636 3,229,739 & 729,107 900,229 1,162,706 @ 262,477 
1956: November +++e+eee+eeees 216,061 281,994 4 65,923 - 77,782 101,518 © 23,736 
December ++++seseseeeee 271,772 318,539 ~ 46,767 97,838 114,674 © 16,836 
1957: January +eeeeeeeeccscees 169,006 327,975 @ 158,969 60,842 118,071 @ 57,229 
- February --+++++++e++-0-- 213,253 « 344,161 © 130,908 76,771 120,298 ea 127 
- March eeeseeeesecccscess A 274,386 * 392,953 4c 118,567 4 98,779 “ 141,463 4c) 42,684 
April sseceeecccecseeses 224,672 432,753 © 208,081 80,882 155,791 @ 74,909 
SOM Aagiliica ss <sciesseeneeses 195,251 255,261 © 60,010 70,290 91,894 © 21,624 


27. Exports and Imports by Settlement Area 
(In 1,000 dollars) 


Exports Imports 
Year & Month — 
z Open a 5 Open 
Total Dollar Sterling ES Total Dollar Sterling Achene 
TO5G ‘Totallaedies «ven 2,010,600 816,440 649,081 545,050 2,471,430) 4 1,882,027 599,514 539,773 
AG5GeTOtalacciseciesss 2,500,636 1,095,272 906,457 498,897|| 4 3,229,724 1,725,151 1,057,476| 447,020 
1956: * September -- 205,194 91,263 73,590 40,422 258,986 141,972 84,100 32,908 
* October «+++ 233,811 106,427 84,402 42,982 304,773 177,896 91,028 35,845 
“ November -+ 216,061 100,699 80,962 34,400 281,990 161,378 86,96) 33,649 
December ++ 271,772 120,845 198,755 42,172 4 318,539 183,949 99,305 35,273 
1957: January +++ 169,005 78,817 67,563 22,625 327,975 177,263 116,861 33,851 
February +++ 213,253 89,368 94,058 27,668 344,161 194,536 118,351 31,273 
1955: | February---- 185,694 77,492 67,822 40,469 |) 220,374 113,889 65,943 40,539 
28. Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments by Month 
; (In 1,000 dollars) 
Receipts Payments 
Year & Month |—— $$. Balance 
Exports Invisible Total Imports | Invisible Total 
1952 Total--+-seseseeeeeee 1,289,185 949,942 2,239,127 | — 1,718,361 | 7). 206,454 [i= 1,924;:815m yn) eIes 
RORSAT atalcninarcciensacioese 1,156,399 963,638 2,120,037 2,100,998 212,718 2,318,716 © 193,679 
1954 Totalssecccesssscoeee 1,532,478 776,786 2,309,264 1,961,680 247,616 2,209,296 99,967 
1955 Total cscs. ccenccees 1,954,169 713,475 2,667,645 1,848,224 325,622 2,173,846 493,798 
FSR CD DS taline acta stares sveroreiee 2,402,241 822,521 3,224,763 2,470,199 461,229 2,931,429 293,334 
Wier 2 Sictembien sido 03 6e0c 187,968 68,839 256,807 207,086 30,908 237,945 18,862 
GoIGKES saccnse wee 215,857 73,504 289,362 221,399 42,648 264,048 25,314 
November «+e+reserss 197,863 71,958 269,821 234,695 34,593 269,289 532 
TECER Her -sivieiee osidai 205,820 80,370 286,190 231,868 42,213 274,081 12,108 
Serenade «<ss nese est 218,714 65,974 284,689 261,759 37,011 298,770 © 14,082 
MoMA iasanos dele 212,506 64,160 276,667 278,260 61,618 339,879 — 63,211 
ieee ean ona nee 226,859 72,895 299,754 302,741 51,285 354,027 ~ 54,272 
ot rere 192,327 64,405 256,733 173,529 | 32,957 | 206,487 | 50,246 _ 
Note: 4 Revised at source. Imports & exports values are all re-checked at source. 4 Provisional figures. 


Table 25, Economic Planning Board; Table 26, Finance Ministry for value and Economic Planning Board, for indices; Table 27, Ministry 
of Finance; Table 28, Foreign Exchange Control Dept., Bank of Japan, 


Source: 


Total Exports & Imports woe ceevecccseser| 


Korea seesesece eee ee er esos eseeeee 
China Bee cece snscasasseseseeseoseee 
Ryukyu Tslands+secccccsscccescccvesecs 
Hong Kong eo eee eeeseossesesssssesese 
Formosa s+seeccccccccssssssvesccsssene 


Naval Rotaluceciesetcets cieeace sre atisatairstoe(sls| 


189,834 | 


; 
" 1 Si ecco eoeeseresesesese 161 444 203,270 165,301 i yee hl 
0 poet ee Reagan. 4'654| 13,245 1898] 5,288 | 1,982 | 
0 eDhatlandsincssaasiscicic soca eelrstaseitices ts ape pee 598 20.326 | 33,416 | 
£ Malayan Union-++ssessceccscsccccccece 9, ’ 2.150 "2648 5.892 | 
£ Singapore sesecscccccsvesccssssecacese 13,281 21,355 sess 24,166 32,023 | 
0 Philippines eececeeaee eam eesetseeet 11,229| 18,651 BAS L188 | Boas) 
£ British Borneo «cecsscesvccccecescscece rea a rs a oaed | on ese i 297219 
i eee eeeeoresseseeesessesesesee { 4! bres 
: rang res ee se oceeiie Wen aate net red ume rates Meas: 1,857 || -22,713| 16,477 | 
. : 5 || 18,562 27,823 
£ India secescccccscccceceessessvcccsese 15,788 30,503 5,175 | 2 a 
£ Pakistan BOO DONOCOOOAMT WOOROLOOOGOCU0 20,160 15,839 308 i 13,028 | 16,951 
163 || 989 
£ (ni anu nc aadounaanacougoonsdasann 6,226 7,353 950 | 
$ iayeletorainiaiala(elaiain ols leletsteleiajelsisiela.eieisisie'e 8,446 8,072 786 |) 7,722 7,920 775 
£ ee Se re cme | tee, 6,110 7:756 1,183 | 217 2,055 955 
£ Aden ccscecccccsccccccescccsccacsccece 3,348 3,461 296 | 102 1,159 230 | 
$ nrclit Arab taarsismie emitelestertecreiseemictecis 999 2,372 262 39,916 35,169 4,134 
£ Kuwait onc ise eps aula eatianlscca cess * 1,682 2,265 494 | 3,887 5,914 1,533 
0 Geers Piri» docSneR a aRebot Uae SanBuOD 2,444 1,272 12 | 2,091 396 1) 
£ Jordan--seescerercccccccscsccccssscece 562 637 138 | 50 B56 = 
$ Syria scvcscvascccccscsccccescccsesece 1,355 2,502 306 222 1,425 29) 
$ Lebanon -ececcvssccccccccusecncesccoce 458 434° 146 37 0} 
Europe Total «s+csesssceeeecccecccccece 52,665 74,086 8,049 69,526 62,999 10,937 
0 Sweden -cscsccccccscccccccvcccccccccs 3,031 4,815 t 3,268 1,712 302 | 
$ Denmark. +sccccescccscsccccccncccccccs 471 2,123 172 1,343 685 125 
& United! Kirgdomirelstleecleleeleclecteietn sisters 18,405 21,876 1,021 13,358| 13,650 3,066 
0 Netherlands o+-+cscsccececececcccccsecs 7,855 9,627 962 | 4,227 4,129 486 
$ Belgium & Luxemburg Economic Union: + 2,896 3,736 350 4,955 3,248 704 
0 Pisicete es eminent eae dresanedace 4,189 4,182 446 7,400 5,507 676 
£ West Germany -ereeesesscccasccccccces 6,514 9,058 15,880 16,648 
$ Fast Germany -eecscrececcsccccccccons 880 1,145 1,897 1,858 
$ Switzerland «csccececssacascsescccsece a 2,259 320 3,925 meee = 
$ Spain -sscscececcescscscccccccccsae eee 1,235 245 483 4,783 sie 9 
£ Tfaloiccasacsaimce acc smecae see eseeee one 1,940 2,846 166 388 6,295 4,717 160 1% 
3 Sapa cooeodasennerr nn aaweecee See 420 542 20 1,280 150 98 21 112 
0 jhe le Aare Race nee Pear Satori 551 1,419 62 93 815 474 120 34 
$ Pune. Somteepodeseon Sele Sasha ae eee 282 818 101 160 324 320 23 37 
North America Total -+-++sessesesesceeee| 125,456 191,536 14,062 17,638 396,858 367,588 54,731 60,283 
$ Ganndalt cies srecciserers niehWietalslelaie a(e aleiaiaiaiestt 7,576 16,254 1,192 2,030 44,117} 39,175 5,101 3,796 — 
$ U.S.A, sect ee eee e ce ecn sce eceseeecens 99,655 161,722 11,758 14,404 304,899 278,021 45,104 52,050 
$ Mexico s++eeseeeeeeees tee e eee eeecens 10,363 2,656 278 187 33,219 30,230 3,807 2,626 
$ Cuba -cssccesecsonce cece eescccnence 1,092 1,747 50 96 8,739 9,906 685 1,483 — 
3 Panama ++++++seesee. tec ae ences encce 554 2,166 72 88 909 323 8 Io 
$ Golombia x «61scerrasalnisens.0 Siatalelalsivicvaraisie/e 3,415 2,556 138 131 200 257 90 89 
¢ Ecuador -+-++eeesese see cceseaccce sees 477 549 45 61 2,122 74 — 4 ; 
South America Total -.++-++sseecseeeeees 56,924 53,533 2,021 2,077 63,829 37,432 2,009 2,820 
$ Peru seeeeeeeeeeeeeees pene eeeseccccns 1,670 1,796 950 413 7,815 3,880 562 556 
0 Brazil 2.-sccsssccccevcacses SOSnnnCr ri 28,155 12,032 362 494 26,580 21,340 509 852 
0 Argentina +++++ occ cereeeee der eccces eee 17,592 28,485 15 12 21,800 8,006 628 684 
$ Ginietetre. ceca Aeicatstatewmice Ice Sous 447 1,401 256 166 863 278 89 314 
Africa Total.sesesens emacs Peiniainidgisisieieie tia 49,857 74,009 11,827 11,767 18,462 22,664 1,853 2,798 
0 Egypt -rescssseeseccccceeecsene teense 2,312 5,124 178 357 10,086 10,643 405 1,155 
£ Nigeria & Gold Coast ++seseseseessees 15,305 22,034 992 1,495 111 62 2 31 
$ Liberia, edeecersess vines eae ae 9,055) 19/060 7,674 6,634 87 19 2 — 
$ Belgian Congo ++0+-cscess eee enece scion 4,249 1,226 137 115 25 45 5 6 
£ British East Africa+++eesscscces te siejcaie — — 609 660 ee ya 268 351 
£ Union of South Africa sesssseeee, eee 10,885 10,382 855 1,369 3,807 6,295 889 965 
Bh rtals & Oceanis Sota) iia ae ee 27,181 106 1,272 49,769 73,569 12,874 10,522 
€ | New Zealandsersssssccseuescccsesneesef Oat | appa) o gpaile 0 anette s a (es 
: eel RE 2 ee re a 2,833 158 175 1,612 2,419 359 326 
£ New «Caledoniac. 2s eens eaeeee ee toy? wel ea 221 638 365 31 240 
New Caledonia-+.+---+.+.. pete ee eeens . 105 230 1 47 1,217 2,483 683 555 = 
; oe Oceania ++++seseseeeees eee eens 74 74 2 1 1,425 1,513 203 227 
CEE WAGDETINOMDBOBOE oS vin odcusobetonc. 405 210 39 5 727 712 1°96 ii 


Source: Finance Ministry. 


Note: 


0 denotes open account area; $, 


dollar area; £, sterling area, 
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30. Exports by Major Articles 


(In thousand yen) 


1956 ico bee 
Articles Uuit Total (In million yen) January February 
Volume | Value Volume Value Volume Value 
BPWOd sa<tccctwnccacececsaccn 
f : wv dade seneees = 63,797 = 3,426,108 = 4,261,291 
Fish & Shellfish se  P acemieone ts Oe m.t. 196,489 43,427 11,086 2,396,623 16,847 | 3,088,563 
Peer o_egetted Fish «4072-3 -nseen< ss 108,359 ete 5,988 1,557,766 5,835 1,684,307 
; 26 F ASS e == = pas 42.365 as 42.974 
Fresh & Frozen Fruit+++-+s+seeseseeeeeee m.t. 127/14 f : 
~ Sugar & Its Products «+++sseessseveeceecs m.t. oe fey es ee ae ee 
TERE boon See on... ieee s ceey cS vsccs oct G000 The, 00 : 85 ; 
Beverage & Tobacco -sececerececcccscsesece ) — ; sg sets wok re sp spe 
Bee ofa h isin ss55 suns ds eines sBeSen cae kl as ae ie oe 
Mises 9A. Gish sistitssicsse.tsa : 236 3 ee = eee 
narsaie’sata = = — 7858 = 131,781 
Raw Materials «+ ccccccsccccenccccccce 
seeceee = = 34,197 = 2,245,061 es 2,425 
BPE T ne cloeisiaie aims cie'c's elainlaferete wine’ aisie cisie-a : "585. we 
Textile, Biirabarcslsnacota vest ooewcsnce este I foo i 21 Te pare ee stl ‘542,045 
y Eee gnc wt Ae sig tilts a atest: Oe ee bps eee e6i4 ane aee 
Fertilizers & Mineral Products-«+++++e++0+ _ — 4 oa See — afer 
_ Animal & Vegetable Materials-+---+++.+++ - = & oe aps = er 
— 3,000 — 250,461 — 357,666 
isis Petroleuns oa=.> os 00s swessaeeseves ce = = 4,060 —— 156,323 os 231,713 
Sar seastable (eH RSA Se ecco ncencon a — ore — 365,684 — 1,652,955 
a SRN Une a hu cs meine acne eevee et. — 388 157,108 16,300 1,448,835 
God-Tiver,Oil------++2----anatyanreseners ae 3,962 1,862 320 152,272 "984 "140,856 
| Vegetable- Oil.» co-cccccsscnceccsccencesie ae 7,119 859 1,169 168,055 1,247 177,576 
Chemicals, Drugs: core Nem ih 5 in ne a an = = 38,403 = 3,282,911 —_ 4,013,965 
harmaccuticals +++++++++sseeeeeesea eens = = 3,765 = 277,376 = 264,161 
© Chemical Fertilizers +++ssssseeeeeseseese m.t. 919,490 17,923 100,388 2,012,280 103,282 2,388,189 
Manufactured Products by Material ----+--- = = 461,491 = 29,872,983 — 39,681,167 
re sien afenaasocs: a as 8,290 oo 429,381 ~ "812,605 
ey os eck cect ceaeson m.t. 17,230 6,793 897 350,301 : 
‘ é 0,30 1,790 671,560 
Wood & Cork Products -+-+s+cceseceeeee _ = 19,688 — 1,336,438 “= 1,195,445 
Paper & Related Products++++++++++++++++ m.t. 113,859 10,389 8,786 836,141 9,629 1,105,315 
ee a a 2s an 249,585 — | 16,441,621 | 22,688 77 
areas irs Baa eet asic aioe elas sie os shoraiibsaca) er0in) 6-6 1,000 Ibs. 7,276 4,918 441 320,911 800 566,432 
OT a ee cic = 27,294 9,448 2,345 817,378 2,298 708,205 
ghia. ee Dw Ces NSP seseacict eons sece ” er ee alba a ree 1,658 301,417 
np Yarn cerseerececesecesees Ae ; “i 2.946 96,495 3,585 650,446 
etre Mildates sere rraar at rors 1,000 sq. yds. 1,262,049 95,989 92'656 | 7,151,598 1177325 9,040,742 
Ber atntyeas tee so -aresee ot: 3 253,334 14,340 3,823 648,830 4.359 796,971 
oo en Fabrics oe oie eee eresecccerccccce ”» 22,328 12,017 1,320 665,538 2,068 1,078,410 
Artificial Fibre Fabrics +++++++++++ssees ” 1,165,827 79,867 62,459 4,307,360 7,908 7,205,894 
Non-Metallic Minerals «++s-eecccesesesscese ms ee 41,241 a 2,716,350 aa 3,154,073 
Penen. 2 ee aaaded ee cc eb m.t. 2,111,670 sips 196,182 eer 172,385 1,064,973 
ass ProductS «ereresereserssecesesesese = —-* 9; —_— — 447,908 
beer ware beamcaeer sera tape uae <P 4") cad = ae — 985,220 = 1,378,731 
recious etals CMS +seessscesesessese mex: = —_— 5 aS 851,622 
Cultured Pearls. -ccscvcccesescesseceseses kg. 24,581 4,842 2 057 333,004 3,215 523,205 
Base Metals & Products++++++++eseeseeeeres - a 98,497 ‘thee 6,186,093 — 7,470,968 
ee Steel Beemer s Teer err ann?" m.t Lee pe 63,537 mee Bz8tS See 
Ses errant ee ” ) , 14,176 ’ 0,919 
Steel Plates (ungalvanized) -+-+-++++«+- ” 239,337 8,903 10,337 751,428 21,865 1,563,749 
ere isc Cote sais he mine Stat n00's on 9 8,366 3,574 "282 112,039 190 85,139 
| SFE ide dociqrn oR BRGaGe Sane SOAR RSE H 3,413 4,485 485 720,594 276 459,579 
Aluminium PR eee ee nieve ten 5 10,221 pels 246 cet 1,802 110,883 
eta TOAUCtS+++ereesseerrescesesseseee i =< ’ — 1,379, cos 1,756,162 
Machinery & Transportation Equipment +--+ = = 174,095 = 14,744,969 3 15,452,744 
Machinery (excl. electric machines) -+++-- <s cai 41,945 — 2,992,776 a 3,042,436 
Metal Processing Machines -++++++++++++ ir a 981 —_ 35,817 i 58,922 
Textile Machines & Parts+++++-+++e+ees x a 13,203 _ 1,047,266 ee 853,921 
Sewing Machines & Parts seereressecece e: = 14,231 — 1,076,725 —_ 1,180,888 
Electric Machines «ecececesescseeseesese x, =< 18,293 — 1,681,407 a 1,604,652 
Gen. Motors, Trans. & Alternators «+++ unit = 2,327 = 311,986 = pee 
Parehcse Bulhig  cccscerandicsorc. «<ve<o ud) 21,000 pes. -- 2,079 19,342 190,854 16,184 150,058 
Transportation Equipment ++++-+++-+++++e++ *: 113,857 aos 10,070,786 a es 
SerieaeeRaling Stock «ccsdesk «+0. os 2 — — 10,307 ae 1,037,794 — eos es 
Automobiles -eceseseseresrcaccseecsoes = ss a 124 227,183 264 271,366 
Bitycles &CParts occ rceccsencerecesecies m.t. — ape = 207,843 = 260,540 
Ships ccvreceseresecesscecesesesereres unit 786 93,59 83 8,444,236 82 8,758,496 
Miscellaneous -cccccseccccccscccccsccecece = = 111,221 cam Snot ms et 
Eee See eee = 395,857 3,041 22,170 161,738 33,994 see 
- ot Bre ee m.t, 61,001 19,951 ae 1,063,577 es 1,463,142 
Livestock, Pets etc, ssscsssecesceccesecers _ _ 147 = Bo ,n20 = ie 
Re-export Goods +++ssesseereseccrcenccvece Ly = 2,946 ie: 310,798 i peg 
Total Exports ++++e++eereererccscsseccecece — — 900,229 —_— 60,841,705 _ 78,771,066 


Note: 


Figures of group total include others than represented. 


Source: Customs Division, Tax Bureau, Ministry of Finance, 


Figures for value are rounded under 


one thousand. 


ee ee 


Cereals (rice, wheat & barley, etc.) +--+ -| 


& Vegetables +++-+sseeeeeeeeesseees 


eee ceca neces as eseseseseressseseee 


2 ae a | 615,744 — | 63,527,779 | 
_ Hides & Skins++---+++- seen ee ceeee| m.t 76,429 © 10,995 6,022 958,285 | 
Cow Hidecesccccccccccccscccecrccseree| 56,770 6,748 4,391 550,522 
. ” , 
Box Calf sesceecsccceceseseccereseees we 9,284 2,872 959 309,031 
(Oy) Gas) coacSdonccccnc Battin rsieticiereieseiateleioul(© i 1,039,531 48,162 103,409 4,726,871 
PeanutS eeeesseseccercenenessessesseee oe ee oe oe | 
Copra seeeeeecee eects cece nese ee eeceere| i 40,417 38,047 5,171 378,163 i 
— Soy-beans s++eerereeeee esse eeeesseeeee| _ 717,081 30,473 97,199 3,320,202 | 
Rubber se+eseseeeeseeees ews ccne oc eevee i 139,054 31,883 13,015 3,051,225 
Crude Rubber -cscsescecseccessccccens - 106,881 26,457 9,862 2,542,383 
— Jratex serene ee neces eens eee ec seer eens 5 10,077 2,017 1,227 253,161 
: SD ekaepe subs cio 8 algca eisigrewiertats: § sees] oe 10,764 | 3,100 910 218,687 
Lumber Ork cet e cere cer eresocenveave| c.m, ae 30,085 — 2,355,755 —_ 
jitivietie Sodnnocn cobcanopioda couse dao on oH 2,586,015 29,189 192,390 2,267,713 | 215,018 | 
4 ee Ss eee a Bete eens eee wee ee ween . m.t. 9,180 830 905 80,710 1,246 | 
ulp crap Paper -+-+++++seees eres ee = = 11,295 = 1,095,754 me 
Fibres & Textiles --+----+- sete eee e eens 1,000 Ibs, 2,061,544 277,859 190,218 25,647,451 216,929 
Silk (incl. cocoons) eee eens eer ereese 1,000 lbs. 2,163 584 SS — — 
Wo lices BetetfeleietelerclokuealetslateiatsParet=islelsseleteis a 324,204 93,119 28,930 9,774,520 25,849 
Cotton sie gieage nseioyer = sTaigi2 pace ner ececeee Ph 1,496,116 172,940 133,067 14,589,104 156,247 
Cotton Linter +++ ++eseeee ee eee reese . i 45,890 1,087 3,775 94,619 8,392 
Waste Cotton a aoeiaehos Sia wie sis sei siainialele es 125,043 9,338 5,220 404,591 6,733 540. 
Hard & Bast Fibres -++++-+-++-+-++-0+ee+ - 218,895 9,061 26,345 1,003,737 26,084 1,081,680 
Jute+ssssereseeeeee Se ea ro 77,286 2,536 10,081 920,857 12.617 b " 
, 446,8 
oe = teen cece ccccecccssecs eee = 9,769 573 _ = ese ae. 
isa EMP s++eteces eee c recs ccccves 36,913 1,286 4.382 138,397 3,494 TT 17 
IMfamilay Ele map ietats'sraielsiolelocsverateiatalayelaieters ie 69.503 3°513 9856 408 194 , Oe 
’ ? ? 2 ? 6,774 403,574 
EAT ke a vapieaeee STare ai =| 24458 — | 2,899,245 —| sna.n6 
ee seteee un 1,700,262 15,244 96,748 968,993 125,065 1,232,166 
Bay ee ee seen i or ry oH 2,303,880 10,783 140,918 675,925 148,471 894.073 
icnasite eee eee seme eces Beer ccccne eae ra 33,388 2,346 7,801 509,072 _ 5,313 386,587 i 
Boece eee seses eee eww ec erceeee Py 93.615 1.673 7,590 145,271 6.798 - 1 
Metals & Ores: er i iy met. 12 196121 164.379 T 191 617 22 211.751 1 101.414 132,686 
Tron Ore ceeseeeeesesnees Ae oooouo 0 2 3 i 5s 2 y ?, a 2 20,999,752 
= “ ” 7,869,496 52,747 632,070 4,895,102 589,418 4,531,196 
crap Iron--++++> stataiet sete anaraveteurtere weovare eters A 2,583,542 66,027 384.249 11,789,891 2 ests F 
Non-ferrous Metals-+-++.--- . : : : 717 epee 9,963,412 
on-ferrous Metals-+++++++eeeseeeeeees a 1,679,421 27.820 165,009 2,717,391 186,051 : ; 
AVAbal coed cohen ys RES te ns ae : ek , Sa re 
(oer 8 eer ” ee ee Latins he 53,742 567,685 
abdbS Gc on 2 61,579 : 
Man RNGRE #86 ie) o10/aisielcieleveiope tie, ere, siaisve. steue mu zi 2 ? : a7e0= 156,014 
v : — —_— 3,306 21,846 363,950 45,492 
Anita si\Meterialseccisisieeislcle aici ciertie wi stareie us zy ? ? 882,541 
aed _ = 2/902 oe 201,904 "741 
Vegetable Materials. ++-+---s+seseecsseeeee 7 : a 283,741 
a — 3,724 —_— 443 024 —_ 530,019 
is 
Goren Ecirdlcumenemeesosereas rote as eae | 
Coal - cat che Ryareieiers al elute letalsintelacabacroiecsrere ; a5, Fé Oe eS 17,877,067 ES 16,514,165 
WArithiracite sto’s:s\<iele's(eislslergs-sitin, ofaaierens s Snort a 3,821,168 32,622 528,835 15,168,943 368,806 3,603,582 | 
SE REG eae ey tenet ” 464,493 3,577 74,078 572,776 46,960 aired | 
Petro leiiin vsteia ate oecie occ aievers ols skatelsteieisraic ata oes Kk) 2,963,056 26,314 427,066 4,328,514 273,942 2,810,822 
Get Ri Unithined aot suene ee. . 15,130,332 112,824 1,478,788 12,295,027 1,422,607 12,599,031 ‘ 
Cee ee heen. ¢ nee 80,864 | "aedeagal 989,282 | 7,658,846 
Kerosene & Gas Oil -----esseeccenvees am oe a 2 Ge 48,856 279,883 27,542 405,868 | 
Fuel Oil-++-. ” She 1,113 me = 3,995 153. 
ale, ¥_6 9, #.0/0) 61 410:(6] olaeiajelelerers) éses)e oe ; 3.165 ’ 47,153 
Dalricagtes vote crease nase in , , 25,181 392,518 3,792,083 296,789 4,241,859 
Petroleum? Colca. «sissies cate cee io tee a ey 2,597 5,905 293,411 3,836 190,136 | 
: i 2,489 28,838 359,909 24,160 314,625 : 
Animal & Vegetable Oils--...........-.. ae ave q 
AGimalebatstenOilsn eens Serene ae t ie ees ws 917,861 _ 887,351 
Vegetable Oleic. cece «ee cis sievicie ae 105,957 8,046 7,989 636,516 ; 4 
g 8 Mistafesaisielave seisie a 34.023 3732 i > 8,604 674,444 
a : ; 658 241,616 1,214 171,509 
emicals, Drugs ++++eeessssseeececcscces : 
= = 58,789 = 4,570,222 6,172 
— 0. - 
Manufactured Products by Material ----.... tx srt i 172,034 : 
Hides, Leathers & Furs++-~se.cssssesvece = 7 = 10,734,001 _ 14,281 , 
Rubber Goods +---+++-2++ssessecsscceene oe fe 1,343 =< ; 88,854 = : 27'519 ; 
Paper & Related Products -.--+-..-...... m.t 1 a 499 ba 65,530 — 39,809 
Wiis he Fabrica «0s. <0 Sts games One. sks ae 314 145 50,470 367 49,169 
Base) Wletallse etmicrsic'erelevate el treldvalatersieerrerenc ae 4,591 er 673,6 — : : 
Sans ang 597.073 676 522,902 
Pon Se Steclen omteco ee eee a ee 42,481 149,543 9,238,249 177 y 
ae 532.497 2490, 7808 12,975,761 
Other Base Metals +++ .seeseeeeeeeeeens ee ae 189,818 |. 6,548,777 160,345 | 7,828,718 
r , 20,577 10,225 2,689,472 17,463 5,147,048 
Machinery & Transportation Equipment --. —_ 
Machinery (excl. electric machines) «..... hes = 58,021 = 5,054,205 fas 
} ( s) ies 1004, 5,903,814 
lectric Machines «++... 0+ «se ebinctae coe fan a6 02 a 3,809,287 = 4 354,418 
Transportation Equipment++--+.......e.0. — s es = 457,218 cal "399,790 
cs, , = 787,700 ae ‘ 
Miscellaneous +++++e+eseeeeeees Spnoganeoud ; 1,149,696 
WIVEStOCkapPetsretcy, « esis «is\e.aasiselcicvoiectarcaicen x pe 11,57 a 1,033,257 aS 
Ret POT GOOGS) *\e10)6.0:0.0) +) 01e,0,0,8 o/e0/:01¢ 0.0/0 i a 123 7 20,817 —_ eter ‘a 
E 814 — 224 ; 
“rt ih, a ere ren B26 = 208,937 
— = =e cag = 1,162 as 
— __ 1,162,704 118,070,837 23 123,897,89 


Note: Figures of group total include other ewe ei repres 
Source: Customs Division, Tax Bureau, Ministry of Finance. 


ented above, 


Figures for value under 


one thousand are rounded. 
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32. Production by Major Items 


E 1956 
ems | iby Total 
Electricity. Coal. Cokes. Gas 
Electricity +++++++.+seeee++/ mil, KWH 61,431 
Coal seecesseseeeeeeeeeeees!1,000 Tons AG,555 
Cokes Ce aeecccccscccaccncs|. aN 8,240,342 
| Gas se scccsccesecccseseees! 1,000 CM] 2,191,922 
F 
Minerals 
=~ Gold -seeseceeeccscsecesees| KG, 7,490 
— Silver seccccccccceceseeess| Tons 191.1 
: Copper @eeeseeeesseseeesesoues ” 17,527 
_ Lead Reece ceeneeesesesccens a » 29,597 
ZING seccvagecaccsseccceses us 122.6 
_ Sulphuric Iron++-+++++++++++/1,000 tons 3,058.7 
Tron sae eeeeececeeceeeecaee A: 1,051.¢ 
Refined Sulphur -+-++++-+-.. an oe ate 
Crude Oils .ccsceccccccscecs 1,000 Kl. 850.0 
Natural Gasecccecesenscecce 1,000 CM. 176,77.2 
Non-ferrous Metals & Products 
Electric Gold sseseeeseceees KG. 9,186 
Electric Silvereccssesaceesss Ton 253.¢ 
_ Electric Copper +++-sseeeess a 126,151 
Electric Lead --++ssseseseee “a 46,262 
Zinc Tree rrr rer - 83,205 
Electric Tin «-cecccccccces ~ 1,180.5 
Mercury ecccccscsscccccace fe 287.0 
Nickel we ccccescncccacccece a 5,663.5 
Aluminum ceecsessccesccees + 65,997 
Rolled Aluminum «+-+++se+- “a 62,5128 
Rolled Copper++++++ssseeeee - 150,315 
- Wires & Cables ++++-+++eeees “s 114,066 
Oil Products 
Gasoline +++eeseeseseseees +} 1,000 KI. 3,035.5 
Light Oi] «+ssccessceeseeees - 886.6 
Heavy Oil «+seeeees secsece é 5,982.5 
LubricantS «esceessesesseee a 447.8 
Tron & Steel Products 
Pig-iron se ccceseseseeeseee|1 000 Tons 5,987.2 
~— Stee] cncecescssccesssesseee .. 
ee ee | toe 
Converter Stee] ++++++e+e+e- i "448.0 
Electric Furnace Steel ++++++ 55 1690.5 
Ferro-alloys +seeeesseesssees Ton 276 AI5 
Rolled iron materials ++++++/1,000 Tons 8 185.7 
Tron Shapes (Medium size) --| Ton 494.535 
Tron Bars eesecscccsscsscsces on 26744 
Tron Tubes Materials «++-++ ” 257,224 
Tron Wire eecsescssescccsecs + 1 
Tron Sheets (Thick) --...++- Be Tay bee oon 
Tron Sheets (Thin)-++++++-+- - "704.132 
Rolled Special Steel ++++++++/1,000 Tons 494.8 
Tron Tubes eesccescesesccecs Ton 509:081 
Gas-welded steeltubes ++++++ - 82.718 
Forged Stee] eeeeseseeeeees # 165,556 
Cast Steele ccccccesccscecees oF 209,722 
Tin-Plates secesccseccscssee 3 244,700 
Galvanized Sheets ++++++++++/1,000 Tons 590.2 
Machinery & Machine Tools 
Steam Boilers ++seeeseeecees Ton 32,165 
Steam Turbines «++sseessees Kw. 266,921 
Water Turbines ++++++ eecece 99 639,199 
Gasoline Engines +++++ese+s HP. 223,129 
Oil Burners es+eeeeesesssses ” 464,959 
Petroleum Engines+ weeecccce Ton 589,203 
Machine Tools +++++++e+ss: os 2,697 
Drillseccecccecssecesseesess| Tons 16,077 
Transmitters «++++eseeeseees| 1,000 Pcs. 9,251 
Cogs seecescccncersccsceees aa 5,564 
‘Thrashing Machines «-+++++-| ~ Units 251,561 
Hulling Machines ++++++++++ ” 65,928 
Rice-cleaning Machines +--+: ” 79,412 
Air Compressors+ ececsoees oe Ton 7,244 
Electric FanS «+e+ssseeeeees is 8,181 
‘Pumps woeeereeesseseessses ” 26,805 
Refrigerators +ssesssseeeess “ 16,490 
ConveyersS++csessssseseesccs ? 22,653 
CraneS seseeseeescesssesses 77 21,708 
Winches «eeeesecseessevece 5 6,201 
Elevators sceecceescesessece a9 8,575 
R. Staple Weaving Machines Units 21,920 
Cotton Weaving Machines -- ae 23,189 
Wool Weaving Machines -+++- ah 2,728 
Sewing Machines +++++++++> a 1,722,266 
Lathes occsccscsccccccenece Ton 6,667 
Drilling Machines +++++++++> Fs 4,433 
Millwork Power Generators++| KVA 783,134 


1957 
February 


a 
4,948 
4,187 

725,944 
308,225 


607 
15.6 
6,642 
2,67¢ 
10.4 
261.¢ 
80.2 
20.7 
Dipl 
15,91¢ 


704 
21.0 
11,430 
4,412 
5,798 
75.4 

_ 23.3 
657.6 
4,817 
5,689 
15,202 
12,414 


294.3 
81.4 
482.2 
45.3 


522.2 
1,011.9 
804.4 
26.6 
170.9 
11,511 
750.6 
51,453 
2,842 
24,195 
42,029 
198,082 
54,078 
55.5 
50,073 
8,806 
16,131 
21,592 
22,728 
42.0 


2,218 
7,842 
22,009 
30,722 
43,380 
31,956 
693 
1,688 
752 
696 
10,294 
3,485 
5,116 
756 
691 
2,268 
657 
1,891 
2,168 


1957 
March 


a 
5,110 
4,088 

805,943 
325,290 


126,825 


Items 


Ordinary Motorses:seseeese- 
Ordinary Transformers ++++e« 
Mercury Rectifiers +++++ssee- 
Condensers (High Pressure): - 
Switchboards eoeseseesseeoe 
Circuit Breakers «++ssesssees 
Electric Fans «cesscsesccecs 
Electric Bulbs +sseseseescece 
Special Electric Bulbs «++-+. 
Watt-hour Meters +e+seseeees 
Electric Meters se+esssesees 
Storage Batteries +++eeesees 
X-Ray Equipments ++++sesee. 
Telephones «eeessecsssceees 
Telephone Switchboards «+-. 
Automatic Tel. Switchboards 
Radios eccsccccccccccccscce 
Televisions «cesccccccsscece 
Electric Tubes for Receiving 
Elect. Tubes for Transmis. «+ 
Truck Chassises peeosceseeaee 
Bus Chassises «ececsecccsees 
Small Four-wheeler Chassises 
Small Three-wheeler Chassises 
Two-wheelers ecessesessesece 
Bicycles scecccesccsesccces 
Industrial Locomotives ++++++ 
Binoculars seesecsesceccces 
Cameras *esecscesscceccees 
Watches «seeccssccccsscess 
Forged {TON eesscscccesccces 


Textiles & Yarns 


Cotton Yarnssseessecscececs 
Silk Yarn «e+escccssccsecces 
Rayon Staple Yarn+++++ssee- 
Rayon Filament Yarn «++++- 
Synthetic Chemical Textiles: + 
Woollen Yarn esseesesessees 
Bast Fibre Yarn «s+eseseeses 
Staple Fibres ++eseseeseeees 
Cotton Textiles «++e+seeeees 
Silk Textiles «ccccscssssess 
Spun Silk Textiles «++++++- 
Rayon Textiles +e++seseeeee 
Rayon Staple Textiles +++++- 
Woolen Textiless++sseessees 
Bast Fibre Textiles ++++++++ 


Chemicals 


Ammonium «eeeccecsccscecs 
Ammonium Sulphate+++++e+- 
Superphosphate of Lime --+-- 
Carbide seeecccccesscseveces 
Calcium Cyanamide +++++- bs 
Synthetic Chem. Fertilizers: 
Caustic Soda eeeseseceseees 


Ee 


KW 
KVA 
KW 
KWA. 
Units 


” 


” 
1,000 Pes. 
” 
Units 

” 
Kg. 
Sets 

” 


” 
Circuits 
Set. 
” 
1,000 Pes. 


1,000 Pes. 
Units 


” 
” 
Pairs 
Pcs. 


” 
Ton 


1,000 Ib. 


” 
Mil. sa. y. 
1,000 sq. y. 


1,000 Tons 


Soda Ashecccsccesecccscecs Ton 
Synthetic Hydrochloric Acid = 
Bleaching Powder ++++++++++ ,, 
Liquid Chroline ++++++sesses . 
Crude Bensol «seeseseeesees ». 
Refined Benso] «e+esesseeess 4 
Pure Toluolescesccccscesece “hs 
Industrial Explosives++++s+++ 3A 
Paper & Pulp 
Pulp eeeseseeeseseeeeeeeses| Long Ton 
Western Style Papers ++++*+! 1,000 Ib. 
Ceramics 
Firebricks+++s+ssesessececes 1,000 Tons 
Chinawares «++: eesees wees 5 
Glass Products «+++ ecccce A 
Red Bricks «-cesess+seseees| Mill pes, 
Sheet Glass »+++++++ee+e+e/1,000 Boxes 
Cement +s+sesesssesesoersee/1 000 Tons 
Miscellaneous 
Automobile Tires +++++++ +++! 1,000 pcs, 
Metal Toys ecevseccccsscces . 
Pencils «ccececcccccccecs ++ +/1,000 Gross 
Needless «+2008 seeeee weeeee Mil. pes, 
1,000 
Match e+resece eececcccesses|Match tons 
Pianos seeee« ec ecccccccccces Sets 
Leathers «seeseesesasecseee Ton 


1956 
Total 


1,248,925 
2,517,073 
142,975 
1,289,318 
51,702 
210,083 
797,290 

- 161,503 
70,691 
1,940,917 
53,650 
12,748,534 
9,726 
676,045 
5,485 
252,264 
2,981,175 
312,098 
45,151 
143,019 
27,866 
6,052 
67,201 
105,513 
105,276 
1,397,340 
445 
410,238 
1,265,506 
6,892,051 
1,241,522 


087,021 
4,573 
227,395 
514,644 
53,006 
232,260 
101,393 
689,924 
3,479.8 
212,854 
25,688 
970,693 
1,112,251 
220,384 
130,722 


879.6 
3,694.9 
2,058.8 

756.0 

507.9 
1,203.2 

645.3 

379.4 
267,421 

31,712 
93,165 
118,884 
56,651 
9,465 
32,526 


2,167,139 
3,429,872 


873.0 
438.1 
446.8 
254.5 
7,724 

13,024 


3,150 
307,736 
7,136 
301.4 


432.8 
14,130 
71,938 


1957 


1957 


February | March 


a 


109,528 
310,849 
11,026) 

- 5,619 
46,766 
3,789 
95,460 
12,719 
6,713 
153,211 
4,807 
1,458,196 
675 
80,738 
812 
37,80 
320,043 
‘42,748 
4,878 
19,952 
3,028 


523,532 
121,072 


100,562 
370 
20,761 
50,359 
6,402 
21,512 
8,265 
64,738 
309.1 
17,333 
1,946 
75,628 
107,679 
21,195 
10,141 


73.5 
306.7 
174.8 

26.2 
22.2 
109.4 
56.8 

tS S8ch 
21,166 
1,465 
8,355 
11,161 
4,782 
845 
3,266 


188,790 
296,400 


89.6 
38.4 
42.9 
16.0 

708 

1,159 


353 
23,017 
615 
242 


37.5 
1,623 
7,090 


A 


114,907 
346,992 
6,033 
3,526 
54,380 
3,677 
100,008 
_ 118,120 
6,951 
159,512 
4,850 
1,591,150 
480 
84,510 
659 
26,780 
342,100 
45,180 
5,202 
11,000 
3,535 
792 
6,840 
10,059 
17,650 
135,350 
25 
32,884 
111,115 
673,972 
121,591 


93,396 
326 
23,507 
49,717 
6,309 
21,663 
8,264 
63,257 
307.5 
17,471 
1,663 
75,826 
105,217 
19,800 
11,545 


75.5 
320.2 
173.0 

23.4 

20.5 
121.8 

61.0 

34,4 

20,847 
1,386 
8,832 

11,980 
5,303 

883 
2,915 


204,880 
322,754 


97.2 
39.9 
46.8 
18.2 
751 
1,294 


400 
24,416 
656 
219 


42.2 
1,559 
7,098 


— 


Source: Ministry of Interngtional Trade & Industry. 


Note: * Reviged at source. “Provisional figures, 
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Spot Quotations on Tokyo Securities Exchange 


Au- 
thorized 


Notes: 


(A) 500 yen shares, 


(B) 100 yen shares, others 50 yeu, 


Oo ex-new. 


thorized : 
(Paid-up)| Divi- é (Paid-up)| Divi- A : 
Names of Shares Capital} @ands April Mas Names of Shares Cacialsdende April Man 
In mil- 5 In mil- 
lion yen High | Low a lion yen High | Low 
Mining % ag = = Coal & Petroleum ea ¥ ae 
Mitsubishi Metal Mining:-+++> 2,730 18 115 107 105 Nippon Oil cecessessecccccces 4,500 fs 106 6 100 | 
Nihon Mining++++++e+reeseres 5,670 18 6 83 90 Showa Oil ceeccscescccsccces 2,550 20 141 123 12 s) 
Sumitomo Metal Mining-+++++| 2,145 18} 110; 102] 96 |) Maruzen Oil seesseeeeeeeeeee| 2,625 20| 194] 180] 170 | 
Mitsui Metal Mining seeeeses 2,400 18 121 111 107 Mitsubishi Oil «++eseseeeeees 2,400 20 188} 179 180 | 
Mitsui Mining: eisie sinssisinigrs #6 3,000 = 118 104 94 Toa Nenryo Kogyo sesesseess 4,738 56 |>~197 | 9 162 158 
Mitsubishi Mining: sainpie siasminiai= 2,700 12 127 115 107 Mitsubishi Chemical Ind, «+++ 3,966 15 140 126 118 i 
Sumitomo Coal Mining -+++::- 1,200 12 127 116 103 $| 
Furukawa Mining ++e+++++++++| 2,100 12} 114] 105] 105 Rubber, Glass & Ceramics : 
Ube Industries ++++++e+e+e+++] 6,000 25| 144| 134| 123|| Yokohama Rubbere+es+ssseees} 1,000 12} 239] 219| 205 | 
TEGL a Oilmetece reese en lk. 2,000 12| 147] 103) 136) Asahi Glasse+++ssseeeeseeeses| 5,000 20} 203) 186) 189, 
Dowa Mining «+--+. Mae wesc ts800 25| 145| 140] 129|| Nippon Sheet Glass s+eeer++++/ 1,200 20| 260] 251) 263%) 
Seeles Nihon Cement++++s++e+eseeees| 5,000 2g4| 145 129| 127 
aiehon Suen stuffs Pile aes wececossesoceses 1,000 40 338 315 293 — j 
i ps iclaic\eielolaretesia:sie 3,500 15 101 92 89 no a ement eoeseecescsces 6,400 16 108 98 101 | 
he ae ae Chan "864 59\|& s1igte 10g) we-49g || PAPE OR ED Obi yis = nF eugea arias 520 25) 204) 195) 188 — 
Dainigponi@iear aeiguecore<- |). veug Jeyetis2'| +196 | wae) Hrweeos Gaiebie +» ses baeen aaa 500 23| 223) 220) 212°) 
: eres: 720 25} 163| 151 { 
Raton + ase anaes 300 45 317 301 eH Metal Industries i} 
nis ae Mfg, eoccsseveeee 500 30 169 151 140 Yawata Tron & Steel+ssesseees! 15,000 12 78 73 7am 
Japa BeetGgr Miaigesee<: 366 30 | =205‘+--188 |) agg || “Fudt Ton & Steel «++s-sFee+e*) 5 19,000 12| 76} ~20) 7am 
Wee een ere. 675 20') -863\/=-ag7 ht owas) PnWasahl Bleek +<* +e Make tess) te ees 5) 76) 9. 70) a 
“ cas onfectionery ++++++ 750 20 175 161 158 Nippon Kokaneesssseseseseses| 15,000 15 82 15 730) 
aan . ectionery +++++++e++ 840 27 158 140 135 Sumitomo Metal Ind, «eeeesse 5,000 12 100 90 | 86 t 
ee reweries ecccece vevee 1,825 20 156 145 140 Kobe Stee] eosceescecscescces 7,968 12 69 62 61. | 
ie “angie OE ae 1,825 20 167 158 151 Tokyo Rope eoceceseccesesee A485 10 220 195 195 
ae Oe alereiaraiateielelete ore 1,845 30 196 188 185 Japan Light Metal eesesceccenes 2,995 10 192 162 159 
ee HOCOBOODODAGOTOD 3,927 20 119 07 93 Toyo Seikan ceecssesscccsece (A) 800 20| 2,050 |91,190 | 1,190 
Honen oO Ag dace Peek te =e 1,155, 20 76 63 69 Machinery 
Se Oe gc re 1000 20; 153) 142} 129] fbara ME 
issin Oi] Mills sesoeessseee 750 25 116 110 105 Nagao bh pele eas OOS 6)0 20 218 185 182 
Noda Soy Sauces ccsccceccsece 800 25 246 226 211 Ippon Seiko © sisieieie ewe setae cis 800 30 193 179 166 
so aapead wee cece cece ee eseee 2,296 25 225 195 192 mee peri: i paeae cana gap 6)0 20 204 191 176 
ippon Cold Storage ++++«... 2,000 16 122 112 103 OVO Seiko esscesessevccscecs 70) 15 129 120 118 
<a - Textiles es Electric Machinery 
inni eee cece eres ces it i « SPC eosesecoosses 
Riseecfack? Spinning see eeeee aes es oa ae — Ae ‘ee Electric esses. Bie: oe se - ae 
. . . . 1 H by a , ie 
= a sesh Spanning Wome! Psest 1g| 118 a 108 oe ex Sav See i eeeee bo Milbepet Wien = 
Nati one Zhe an 3,000 20| 114) 104 99 ase k a Bois see gewicee*) 4 25400 1g} 143} 132) 128 
Kurashild ax SERIE} OF 3688) aie) 30| 229| 209] 191|| Nincon El CHIC ss opnmunekioe| 3,000 12) 122). 115}. 104 
Nitto. Brieere. er eeeccene 2,600 20 126 112 104 Ippon ECtTIC eeeeceesccccee 2,000 15 149 124 118 
Gna ccats Spinning 0 1 eee Transportation Equipment 
P 2,00 2 
apes aWoolDestile «es .cher-. 7000 15 rH 65 62 || Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & 
Daito Woollen Spinni apes eu Sai al i7 Engineering +++++++s 
Bee venti) Pinning °+++*> 1,500 18 97 91 87 Mit sbi hi Ni See ees 5,690 12 113 191 94 
mo Textile ++++-+ererereee 500 10 63 59 56 itsubishi Nippon Heavy Ind.-- 3,000 1) W1 93 93 
Teikoku Rayon ++sccccssceeee Mitsui Shipbuilding & 2 
ee aa 4,800 20| 159; 145| 130 RE ka, rat 16)" 426) | 2055" seer 
= eeeetreoee 6,000 20 236 295 212 : sages Ceeee eieicie,e 
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ya arrange ee emg heen 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL  ¥10,000,000,000 
CAPITAL (PAID-UP) *¥ 4,400,000,000 


1¢ WIRES 
ELECT ABLES nour 


HEAD OFFICE 
BRANCH OFFICE 


TATSUTA ELECTRIC WIRE & CABLE 


iencetdilieincne Poaemecaec sar 


Pata omen, 


THE DAIWA BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE IN OSAKA WITH 100 BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
AND A REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE IN NEW YORK 


Bare Copper Wires Cotton braided Wires 
Rubber insulated Wires Magnet Wires 
Plastic insulated Wires Shipboard Cables 
Communication Cables 


MAIN OFFICE: 


300, Iwata, Kawachi-Shi, Osaka Pref. be 
5, 3-Chome, Shibatamura-Cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo ee 


LETS ee ental 


“THE CREAM OF 
EXHAUSTIVE STUDIES “’ 


FERRO-ALLOYS 
MANGANESE ALLOYS 
CHROMIUM ALLOYS 
CALCIUM ALLOYS 
MOLYBDENUM ALLOYS, 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 


AZUMA KAKO, the largest of 
Japan's ferro-alloy manufacturers. 


ESTABLISHED: 1897 


THE NIPPON KANGYO BANK tro. 


( é HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 
HEAD OFFICE: Nb, 15, Pobohne: Patera clos Cio Tokyo, a OVER 100 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
CT eye se es Gen = edo ae REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: NEW YORK, TAIPE 


FUSHIKI PLANT: No. 61, Kushioka, Fushiki Takaoka, Japan 
POWER STATION: Shim; Katakai-danl, U J 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT FOR POWER PLANTS 
AND SUB-STATIONS +* ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT FOR CHEMICAL AND 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY + ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT FOR MINING, MARINE 
AND RAILWAY + W.H. METERS, 
MEASURING INSTRUMENTS AND 
REGULATING APPARATUS + AGRI- 
CULTURAL EQUIPMENT +» HOUSE- 
HOLD ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


SUGAR, YEAST, 


ew hs > DALNIPPON 


WAREHOUSE 


SEITO 


DAI-NIPPON SUGAR MFG.CD, LTD. 


PRESIDENT: AIICHIRO FUJIYAMA 


4~1 Marunouchi ‘Tokyo 
Tel. (27) 0100~0109 


Cable Address : SUGAR TOKYO 


Fuji Electric Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Cable Address: 
“DENKIFUJI Tokyo 


HEAD OFFICE: 
6, 2-Chome,- Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, ‘Tokye 


Nihonbashi-Edobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
Tels 27-2551, 2561, 2571 Cable Addzess: STEELFUJI TOKYO 


Brokers and Investment Bankers 


Your orders for both Japanese and 
American securities are solicited 


— Free information available 


ee HEAD OFFICE: 


Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, 
Tokyo 
Foreign Dept. Tel: 67-3992 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
111 Broadway, New York 
Tel: COrtlandt 7-5680 


Ss Overseas Offices 


"Affiliated Bank Se sas Offi Re 
THE SUMITOMO BANK (California) eave ee . : 
Head Office: San Francisco London Branch eee oe ae 
Branches: Los Angeles Karachi Reoeceatatee Office 
Sacramento 


—— 


Founded in 1880 


Trade promotion is our specialty _ 


ad 


Japan’s largest commercial bank 


ther UST BANK ta. 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
187 branches throughout Japan 


Overseas 


London Branch: Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London E.C. 2 
New York Agency: 42 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Calcutta Representative Office: Mookerjee House, 17 Brabourne 
Road, Calcutta-1 


